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ALDERSHOT AND ALL ABOUT IT. 



«L'ENVOT." 

** Let m© yet know of yon 
"Whither are you bound.** 

Shakesp£abe. 

If I bad the pleasure of playing a game of chess 
with the reader, and he, ehoosing a wrong colour, 
gave me the Ijenefit of the move, I should decidedly 
advance that pawn which, in my judgment, opened 
my game the best. So, with the following pages, I, 
as author, have the move ; and with this advantage, 
open mj game with Famham rather than Aldershot, 
because my game demands it. 

There are only two methods of arriving at Aider- 
shot, imd these are, by the Pamham or the Farn- 
boro' lines. Could the reader, indeed, mounted on 
some Bucephalus, be attached to a balloon, after the 
manner of Monsieur Poitevin, of Paris, he might drop 
at once upon the General's quarters in the South 
Camp, and thus avoid the stations altogether ; but as 
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the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
might oppose that plan, the traveller must submit to 
give up his ticket to a mortal porter in the ordinary 
way, and proceed to Aldershot by the first mundane 
means -which may present itself. 

Now, Eamham is not only one of the gates of 
Aldershot, but it may be regarded as its capital. 
At one time,* whatever Aldershot wanted, it got from 
ramham,-^if it could. If bread, — before a creature 
addicted to hot rolls (that most indigestible of diets), 
could obtain B hope of breakfast, he had to sup- 
port the shock of seeing a cartload of dear little 
smoking, whitey-brown roundnesses, on their way 
to Aldershot. The vendor of fresh mackerel calls 
his goods, it is true, as a sort of courtesy to the 
society of which he forms a part, but he hurries 
on, to all ordinary callers as deaf as one that hears 
not the voice of the charmer, hoping to get safe 
over to camp, and there make the most of his finny 
property. 

Mr. Lucy, the Famham Librarian, is ever pro- 
ceeding to camp, to receive orders for new books. 
Mr. Hollis, the Tailor — and a very Buckmaster of a 
tailor he is, by the way, — is constantly at camp, 

* When the Aldershot camp was occupied by the militia. 
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returning de temps en temps to carry out his orders 
at Famham. If her Majesty announces her intention 
to yisit the wooden palace, or monster hut, half 
bungalow, half chMet, which forms the royal resi- 
dence, it is from the " Bush," at Famham, that the 
carriages to convey the suite are ordered. If play- 
bills are required, they must be printed by Mr. 
Nicholls, who owns the shop where are all the pretty 
French lithographs, at the bottom of Castle-street. 
And to be brief— hot baked potatoes are, I believe, 
the unique articles that the town of Famham keeps 
to itself; and they I presume to be an institution 
which replaced the Curfew Bell — or they may pos- 
sibly have been a growth out of some old Saxon 
usage, by which the day was closed, and men were 
lured to wholesome rest.* 

This then is the reason why we have thought it 
right to begin at the beginning, instead of dropping 
the reader from the clouds, as it were, upon the camp 
at Aldershot ; and as some curiosity may be felt to 
see what are the changes which have been wrought 
in this once most tranquil and pleasant town of Fam- 
ham, by the proximity of our great military training- 



* Farnham being the ancient Regni, a town of the South 
Saxons. 
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school, we beg permission to consider the reader as a 
traveller arrived bj the last train, and just as the 
station omnibus would do, to take him at once to 
the « Bush " at Famham. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BUSH HOTEL. 

" Where sups he ? 

At the old place, my lord." 

Hbnbt IV. 

** Good wine," says the proverb, ^* needs no Bush :" 
and thus, we presume, it is that the old posting- 
house of ramham has exchanged its primitive sign 
for the present gold-and-blue announcement, though 
it is doubtful whether glorious Jack Falstaff would 
find his "temporality'* as much refreshed in the 
palace-like hostels of our day, as he did when sack, 
malmsey, and Canaries were the mode ; which last, 
as that model of hostesses Mistress Quickley did 
aver, " Perfumes the blood ere one can say — ^What's 
this ; how do you now ? " 

The "Bush" is a very provoking place to those who 
want to write a book, for it possesses scarcely a rem- 
nant of antiquity. The old frontage is obscured by a 
newer one abutting on the street; the ivy at the 
back of the original building has grown over all arms 
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and date ; and, though it is known to have been an 
hostel in the time of James the Second, there is 
nothing curious about it now, if we except a pair of 
stone figures, of small size, that surmount two columns 
in the garden, one of these representing a fiddler, the 
other a ballad-singer. The attitude of the second is 
80 graceful, and the character of the first so hu- 
morous, that the visitor is at once convinced they 
both are productions of foreign art ; and, really, it is 
worthwhile to lunch at the "Bush," if only to walk in 
the pretty garden, and become acquainted with these 
clever figures. 

The "BushHotel," which once disdained the entrance 
of that very unpleasant item of society, a commercial 
traveller, has yielded its aristocratic fastidiousness to 
the practical character of the times ; and not only do 
the Camden Town omnibuses on foreign service at 
Famham, run between it and the camp, standing 
before the door as if it were no better than the 
" Brown Bear," in Piccadilly, — but the threshold of the 
said hostel is the great gossiping point of the town, 
round which the wearers of tunics do assemble by the 
score, to hear or tell some new thing. 

The " Bush " boasts an Assembly-room,— the very 
dreariest place of the kind that exists, we opine, in 
the three kingdoms. Once we were there, and, as we 
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sat and mused, thought certainly that the lugubrious 
could no ferther go. We had been deluded to the 
spot by the advertisement of some Spanish singers, 
under " distinguished patronage " — poor people ! 
They were in full national costume, and sang delight- 
fully; but, we suspect, their disappointment must 
have been even greater than our own. There was a 
Senora Some One among them, of whom we caught 
glimpses through an open door, and knew at once, 
from the likeness of her hat and boddice to that in 
the photographic group, which had acted as their 
pictorial advertisement ; but this lady, in a paroxysm 
of scorn, retreated to the private apartments of the 
Andalusian melodists, as soon as her eye had fallen 
on the rather short-trowsered and juvenile occupants 
of the reserved seats. 

In the photograph, the senora had formed, as it 
were, the centre of the system, round which appeared 
the plumed and swarthy band, castanets in hand, who 
Tvere prepared to give forth music almost worthy of 
the spheres : but here, we had Hamlet without the 
prince ; Korma, without the priestess ; the orbit, 
without its planet. 

Yet we had not hearts to blame the senora, — ^not, 
indeed, for the part she took, but for the part she did 
not take, — for the room really was so very bare. An 
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old bkie Bofa, looking as if ages had passed since 
anything more genial than a ghost had hovered near 
it, formed " the reserved seats," while the chairs 
seemed to have been collected from every apartment 
in the house, 'from the cellars to the attic, forming 
quite a curious and valuable mediaeval collection of 
that sort of furniture. There was the old rush, with 
its little canals of hardened dust ; the prickly horse- 
hair, the dilapidated cane, the time-stained damask ; 
a dangerous chandelier of the past century, boasting 
some eight lights, cast dim shadows at our feet ; and 
the poor minstrel band shivered on a bare platform, 
raised a foot only from the floor ; behind which rested 
an old painting, newly unhung, and by its side a 
supernumerary mattress, rolled away under a piece of 
carpeting. After this our experience of the Famham 
Assembly-room, we left it without regret to the occa- 
sional mirthful meetings of " Odd Fellows," who, 
despite the change in the general characteristics of 
this once quiet town, proved a title to eccentricity by 
adhering to their ancient usage. 

The brightest day for the Bush was when the troops 
marched once more through Famham, after an ab- 
sence of some duration. It had been whispered that 
some anonymous communication addressed to General 
Knollys, the Lieutenant- General Commanding in 
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Camp, had produced the result of turning the steps 
of the armed men from Famham, after their field- 
days at CsBsar's Camp, and so causing them to return 
to their quarters bj another road, to the great dis- 
appointment of the townspeople and visitors. A 
monster memorial was then got up, and when it had 
lain long enough at the principal Librarian's to be 
duly signed, a deputation placed it before the General, 
from whom it elicited the following courteous reply: — 

" Camp at Aldershot, 21«^ May, 1856. 

"Deak Sib, — May I request you to inform the 
deputation whom I had the pleasure of receiving 
yesterday, and who placed in my hands a memorial 
signed by 350 of the householders of Farnham, that 
it is accident only, and no anonymous communication, 
which has prevented of late the troops marching 
through the town, — the truth being, that the im- 
proved state of the weather has enabled us to have 
field-days on the heath, instead of simply marching 
out and back. 

"Will you be good enough, therefore, as their 
organ, to make known to all who take an interest in 
our proceedings, that I shall have great pleasure in 
acceding to the wishes of the inhabitants of Farnham, 
whenever circumstances will admit of it. 
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" I should feel myself wanting in this communica- 
tion, if I did not add to it, in mj own name and in 
that of those I have the honour to command, our 
best acknowledgments for the handsome and bonoor- 
able testimony the depnfation bote to the good con- 
duct of the troops, and their orderly and peaceable 
demeanour during the ten months we have now been 
living in such close neighbourhood to the town. 

'' It is the pride of the British soldier, whether he 
be of the line or the militia, to merit and obtain, 
under all circumstances, the good opinion of his 
fellow citizens ; and I admit the gratification I shall 
feel in transmitting this expression of it to the Eield 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, and to her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State for the War and Home De- 
partments. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

« (Signed) W. Kkollts. 

" Lieut.-Gen. Com. Camp. 

" W. Holiest, Esq., Farnham.'* 

It was pleasant to be so assured of the giood feeling 
that existed between — ^not town and gown, but be- 
tween town and tunic — and the assurance was con- 
firmed a few days later, when the whole Aldershot 
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fOTce once more showed their bravery in Farnhara, 
when the bdls rang their merriest peel, the Bush 
balcony was crowded by ladies gay, and from the 
General to the white goat of " the Surrey," not an 
item in the pageant, but was greeted with its full 
meed of approbation. 

The town of Famham consists principally of one 
street running nearly east and west ; a pretty, clean, 
serpentine avenue, flanked by a rather more than due 
proportion of taverns and haberdashers. The taverns 
are of old date,* being patronised of yore by those 
thirsty souls the hop-dressers ; but the haberdashers 
are on the decided increase, as a consequence of the 
camp at Aldershot. Many of the houses are of quaint 
architecture, decorated with carved woodwork, and 
having projecting eaves, tall square chimneys, and 
small latticed windows, calculated to admit — well, a 
little dust perhaps, but certainly neither light nor air 
in any fair amount. And yet there is a certain 
character about them pleasant to behold, and the 
mania that obtains at present among the householders 
for introducing modem frontages to the town, with 
occasional Saracenic decorations, and red, blue, and 

* It must be admitted, however, that during the last twelve 
months sixteen taverns have sprung up between Camp and the 
Faruham railway. 
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white ^Alliance Taverns," is very shocking to the 
eye of taste. 

Nearly opposite the ** Bush," as if to keep up the 
balance of the physical and the intellectual, is a 
Mechanics' Institute — ^rather a dreary affair, the dark- 
ness of the lecture-room not being much lighted 
either by lamps or learning ; still, it is a good thing 
to begin, and will we hope improve, more particularly 
if, following the example of Lord Carlisle, the neigh- 
bouring gentry lend their talents to its purposes: 
and there is hope of this, for we were lured there in 
the first instance by a lecture on Tennyson, given by 
the accomplished occupant of Moor Park ; while, as in 
contrast both of manner and matter, the second was 
by a brush-maker in Castle-street, on the Life and 
Character of Wellington. Now, though one's risible 
faculties endured severe trials from this lecturer's 
ill-treatment of " the poor letter H.," and frequent 
recurrence to the action of " Quarter Brass," while 
both the artizan's facetuB and silk waistcoat proved 
him to be a little too well up in his own esteem, and 
led to the fear that, in his case, a little learning 
might prove a dangerous thing ; yet, upon the whole, 
there was more to praise than blame, when consider- 
ing the object of the institution. In days of yore, 
the senio^ department of Sandhurst had their head- 
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quarters here, and, it is said, time will see a suitable 
college erected in Eamham for the renewed occupa* 
tion of these %a/oam; in such case, the little Mechanics' 
Institute may be refreshed, imd thrive with healthy 
rigour. 

Speaking of Castie-atreet, we may remark that it 
leads to a stately edifice, the residence of the Bishop 
of Winchester, of which more anon ; but one owes 
mention also of the old Market-house, holding en- 
framed the only clo(^ that can be depended on in 
I'amham. A record of 1756 mentions, that this 
unsightly erection was buik by one Clarke, at his own 
expense, when the number of spectators, some approv- 
ing, and some condemning the model, and great hin- 
derance occurring from this cause to the workmen, he 
directed the following distich to be written upcMi that 
part of it which was already erected : — 

*' You who do like me, give money euough to end me ; 
Yon who dislike me, give as much to mend me." 

We may conclude that the goodnatiire of the 
appeal carried the day, and that the knights of the 
trowel and saw went on with their work righte merrilie. 
Mr. Clarke's Market-house is now like the supj^- 
ment to the Tmei — a mere vehicle for advertisement, 
and is referred to, we fancy, in manner similar to 
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that with which the Parisians consult their mural 
literature, when in search of entertainment. The 
affiches of Paris, however, have the advantage of being 
daily renewed in red, blue, green, and yellow dresses ; 
but at Earnham, no sooner has one set one's heart 
upon a lecture, a concert, or a monkey-show, than it 
appears to have come off six weeks before, or possibly 
not at all, for lack of audience. 

We may infer that the domestic virtues flourished 
here in the ancient Eegni among the descendants of the 
south Saxons, for the good town of Famham does not 
boast one single place of public amusement. Within 
a month, however, a pretty club-room of cast iron has 
been erected at the Aldershot end of the town, with 
that rapidity which distinguishes all public works 
here, and we may hope that in time the assembly- 
room of the Bush even, may take a livelier tone. 

In common with other places deficient in rational 
amusement for the people, gentle and simple, we sus- 
pect that the sobriety of the townsfolk was not their 
shining virtue. Thus we find, that in 1662 a Mr. 
Samuel Stileman, a divine celebrated for his talents 
and sincerity, thought it necessary to preach against 
the " odious vice," and enlarge on the " Providence,'* 
shown in the case of a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who broke his neck from a fall from his horse 
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on his return from a drinking-bout. This so enraged 
several gentlemen present, that a justice of the peace 
entered the church and commanded the preacher to 
come down from his pulpit, which for that time he 
did ; but being advised to withstand such force, the 
next Sunday he resisted the order of the justice, who 
sent for some persons to pull him down : these not com- 
plying, " the justice himself went into the pulpit, and 
thrust him down with great violence, and committed 
him to prison." He was soon bailed out, sued the 
justice, and recovered damages — dying, however, poor 
man, the following year. The justice, we presume, 
must surely have beeiv of the same type as he of the 
Seven Ages — lined with fat capon, and not averse to 
sack and Canary, The good town of Famham, how- 
ever, being annually crowned with a coronet of hops, 
'tis less to be remarked, if Sir John Barleycorn did 
hold rank as its tutelary saint. 

The little auherge of the " Post-boy," however, now 
seems disposed to the less genial but safer principles 
of the modem temperance notions, for on its gable 
appears the hospitable fact thus recorded : — 

" If I*m alive, I'm up at five. 
And if you do but call, 
I've got a pot, with coffee hot, 
I know will suit you all." 
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We had scarcely time to criticise tlie merits of this 
short poem, when we stumbled on a sort of " Bunyan," 
in the form of an artistic cobbler, who had, witb great 
cleverness, illustrated the subject of "high-lows" 
afber the manner of Erench warehousemen. It 
seemed that the poor man had studied, both in English 
schools of design, and at the Louvre, but his sight 
failing, he was constrained to abandon the graceful 
for the mechanical. 

This man has a sort of humour, too, and showed us 
a large board, representing a monster boot, on which 
little cobblers laboured with infinite zeal, the muscular 
action and characteristic expression proving, that the 
cobbler artist had studied bis subject aufond. There 
is a certain drollness in the treatment of the subject ; 
one finished boot is being vigorously drawn away, 
while its companion is under completion ; and I was 
strongly reminded by it of the extravaganza of the 
" Castle of Otranto," that I had once "assisted " in 
putting on the (drawing-room) "boards," In this 
a gigantic boot makes its appearance, gliding over the 
stage, and the hero bombastically apostrophises it 
with, — 

*' Whate'er thou art — ^pump, higblow, Ancle-Jack-— 
Courageously I'll follow in thy track ; 
Or if a Clarence, in a dream I view thee — 
False, fleeting, perjured Clarence, III pursue thee." 
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The artist knew nothing of the travestie; however, his 
idea was original ; and as the poor man's sight is 
improving, one may yet hope that patronage may bo 
found to encourage him in his original metier, that of 
a portrait- drawer in coloured crayon. 

"When Dr. Sumner is not at Farnham, the head 
gardener has the privilege of showing strangers over 
the castle grounds. The chief attraction of the spot 
is the fine view that the keep commands over the park 
and surrounding country. The gardens are small, 
and there is a littleness of design in the decoration, 
that is more suggestive of what would be fitting a su- 
burban villa, than the picturesque landscape gardening 
which would be in harmony with these foedal ruins. 
The summit of the keep, for instance, has a plateau 
of triangular rose-beds, with a little poor-looking 
gothio affair for holding geraniums in its centre. The 
gardener evidently thought very little of us for ob- 
jecting to the style, and suggesting that foxgloves, 
flaunting in the sunbeams like knightly banners from 
the height, with firs and cedars in wild untamed 
luxuriance, would better blend with old memories and 
greystones, with ivied loop-holes and crumbling port- 
cullis. The man was more progressive than poetic, 
and we disliked him rather for his greenhouses, and 
floral-show hopefulness anent the Sydenham Palace ; 
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an " Old Mortality " would have been much more to 
our taste, who sitting amid the ruins of the past, 
would have babbled about legends, and told us strange 
tales, the better perhaps that they were not true. 

This castle has been ever the property of the 
bishops. The manor of Farnham was given to Win- 
chester by Ethelbald of the west Saxons, and was 
built by Henry de Blois, the bishop brother of King 
Stephen. Churchmen in those days were much like 
the syuds of the Moslems, more soldiers than priests ; 
and so this castle, with its deep moat, strong walls, 
dungeons, and keep, was often in a state of siege, 
— falling now into the hands of Louis of France, 
in 1216 ; then again recovered by Henry III., and 
seized by Sir John Denham, in the serious days of 
Charles I. ; when, like other such places, being none 
the better for the civil wars, it was blown up by order 
of the Parliament's general, upon the great peace- 
destructive principle of the Roundheads. Bishop 
Morley, when King Charley got his own again, spent 
£8,000 in patching up a palace out of the old mate- 
rials ; and, but for the great entrance-tower at the 
west, in the style of Edward IV., nothing can be 
more oflfensive to the eye of taste than the chimneyed, 
stuccoed, irregular masses produced by the bishop's 
notions of restoration. 
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The keep itself, originally a polygon of no great 
area, would have been picturesque but for the cha- 
racter of the steps leading to its summit, the flower- 
beds on the plateau, and the immediate view of 
greenhouse chimneys and kitchen-gardens that it 
commands. It would, to our eye, have been plea- 
santer to see the castle-ditch bristling with the wild 
rose and the flowering May, as at Carisbrooke, than 
with strawberry-plants, potatoe-tops, and the smoky 
chimneys of his lordship's greenhouses. To ease our 
annoyance, we were glad to hear the gardener's story 
of a fine dog, the favourite of an officer lately stationed 
here, who fell from the summit of the keep, but, 
unhurt by the accident, sprang blithely into his 
master'9 arms in a second after it. The parks of 
Farnham were charming. The old or great park 
was converted into farms in the time of the merry 
monarch ; but the new or little park, which surrounds 
the castle, has pleasant walks, smooth sloping swards, 
and a fine avenue of elms, quite worthy, like the 
groves of Academus, to be, in a summer morn, the 
resort of many a peripatetic philosopher. The fern, 
too, here, is very fine, from the abundance of which 
on the moors to the south-west the ancient Pernham 
is said to have received its title. Altogether, few 
spots are more agreeable than the park at Farnham, 
c 2 
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with its wooded scenery of hill and dale, forests of 
dark fir, and blue bounding-lines of undulating dis- 
tance ; and, as one stands on this fine domain, looking 
down on the old town and the gray church-tower, wo 
find mind and body equally refreshed, and acknow- 
ledge, with the old chronicler, that, " by reason of the 
meadows, fields, groves, parks, rivers, and aspiring 
hills," it " is a place of great delight and recreation," 
and that " the air is indeed most sweet, delectable, 
and healthful." 

The Eegni, who, according to Ptolemy, " here 
inhabited " ere the E/Oman sceptre swayed the king- 
dom, had reason in their choice ; and we only hope 
that the sweet charm of this most lovely neighbour- 
hood may not, ere long, exist only in tradition. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE CAMP. 

" A various host they came — ^wbose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight. 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glance the light of sabres flashing blight, 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead. 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and nignt, 
Kor the fleet ordnance whirled by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning's flash in ruin and in speed." 

Byeon. 

EvBBTBODT who has seen Chobham, and every 
other body who has returned from the land of the 
Sultan with a fixed idea of a camp, will not be a little 
surprised when, on nearing the twin conglomerates 
of black huts that stud the heath between Fambo- 
rough and Famham, some one startlingly exlaims, 
^* There's Aldershot ! " 

To be sure, we have somewhere down in the hollow 
a little village of that name, with a church, and an 
original " Brown Bear," or some such sign ; and, in 
conformity with the requirements of the times, other 
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hostels have sprung up, as if with the douhle ohject 
of defacing the scene, and exciting the German 
Legion, while bricks — bricks are everywhere — and 
the carpenter's hammer has scared away the black- 
bird and the thrush : still, to speak of Aldershot is 
to mean the Camps north and south ; and, to 'avoid 
confusion, the reiader will be good enough so to 
understand it 

There are two wajs from London to Aldershot; 
one is from Famborough, which is an inconvenient 
way, presuming the visitor not to affect a long walk 
on a gravelly road by day, or through a lonely fir- 
wood by night ; and the other is by Parnham, a 
greater distance from London, but possessing the 
advantage of constant communication, by means of 
those omnibusses which private speculation have 
transplanted from the suburban duties of Norwood 
and Camden Town, These vehicles make their 
transit in half an hour, supposing their passengers to 
be in the civil service ; but if the military prevail, a 
certain delay, caused by thirsty sergeants, sometimes 
occurs, and a private conveyance would be found 
preferable. This, however, is only at certain times 
of the day, with which the residents soon become 
acquainted; so that, during the period devoted to 
field exercise, while the troops are employed, officers 
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of the encamped regiments, with their wives, con- 
stantlj use this economical mode of conveyance, and 
do so with perfect comfort and propriety. 

We will suppose ourselves starting from the " Bush 
Hotel," where that excessively superior ostler has 
bowed us off. We have to stop for a newspaper, and 
a washerwoman or two, and then we pass on, between 
small quaint-looking houses, now used as lodgings by 
dashing cavalry captains, and having seen several 
well-dressed people, whom we think ought to know 
better, ascend the steps of the great red-faced 
inn, lately run up there, and been amused by the 
little iron Club-house, reminding one exactly of 
a small railway-station in Northern Germany, we 
leave Pamham behind, with its hop-gardens, and 
square-towered church, and make for "Hale," the 
first point in the journey. 

This little Hale has a fresh breezy air about it, 
derived from the abundant laurels and other ever- 
greens that flourish in its gardens ; and for persons 
who admire the domestic pepper-pot style of archi- 
tecture, that of the new church will have attractions. 
The only other public building is the Post-office, 
which edifice originally divided its attractions between 
epistolary correspondence and groceries general, in- 
cluding the usual forms of juvenile confectionary ; of 
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kte, however, it has thrown out new pretensions and 
H fresh frontage, and has altogether a nankeen- 
coloured and impressive air. 

There are no particular objects of note on our way 
until, on the left hand of the road, the Queen's Pavilion 
presents itself, in form and position highly sugges|tive 
of an Indian bungalow, although, ugly as that is, a 
milk-bush or cactus-hedge is preferable to the tarred 
palisade which encloses " the grounds,*' par courtesie, 
of the royal residence. It was impossible not to 
remember the beauty of the enclosure devoted to the 
Prince Napoleon on the Turkish hills, as one first 
saw the pavilion at Aldershot : Mr. Macready could 
have produced nothing more effective than the former 
in the old scenic days of Henry V. ; but then, the 
Trench pavilion of scarlet and white, the drapings, 
and the embroidered walls, the bowers, and the 
brilb'ant little avenue of tents for the aide-de-camps, 
were not permanent ; and the word permanent con- 
veys an idea at Aldershot beyond which ugliness 
'* can no further go."* 

At this point we gain the best idea of the position 
of the camps north and south, divided as they are by 

* The Qneen's Pavilion was built at the contract price of 
£5,000, and contains a drawing, dining, and four principal bed- 
rooms, with rooms for attendants. 
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the Basingstoke Canal. The Black Moor stretches 
far and wide, and on the right the huts appear like 
small parcels of coal, that have, for some particular 
object, been emptied out at regulated distances. The 
only picturesque point in the landscape is a gravelly 
knoll, close to the Commander-in-Chiers quarters, 
from which spring some dark firs ; all the rest iff 
brick, wood, dust, and tar. 

Now, as the object of all this ugliness is to produce 
a training-school for soldiers, let us look a little both 
into the character of its pretensions, with what may 
reasonably be supposed to be their result : and before 
we begin to be tedious on this matter, it may be as 
well to suppose that the reader, alarmed by the dif&- 
culties^of access, has really not seen Aldershot ; that 
return-tickets from "Waterloo Station have been 
powerless to attract him ; that reports of field-days 
and royal visits have passed him by as the idle wind ; 
that CsBsar's camp conveys no distinct idea to his un- 
excited mind, and that he is as ignorant of all the 
details of this great military playground as if it were 
in Mexico. At the same time, he must be supposed 
to be patriotic; anxious that the arms of England 
should in future wars, if such there be, hold pro- 
minence among the empires of the world; anxious 
that her officers, with her soldiers, should fulfil, in 
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the best possible waj, the duties confided to them by 
a trusting nation; anxious that the profession of 
arms should henceforth be esteemed by society, and 
the training of. our men be such as to elevate, and 
not degrade them in the society of which they should 
form the ornament, as they do the acknowledged 
dependance. It is with such views, such sympathies 
as these, that Aldershot deserves inquiry, and no 
trifles of detail, no incidents, will be considered too 
trivial, which can convey a just idea of the place as it 
is, for on this idea must be formed a judgment of 
what really is its value ; and as no plan can be per- 
fect, our eyes may be opened to what is yet required 
to improve our present schemes of military training. 

The new barracks are in a hollow, of course, and 
the medical officers have long seen the mistake, but 
these we are not speaking of, the camps themselves 
being Aldershot's distinctive feature. And as the 
south camp is built to accommodate 12,000 men, 
while the north will hold but 8,000, our description 
will be of the former. 

The road which passes the camps from Pamborough 
was the great high-road from Portsmouth to London 
in the old coaching time, and the passengers, travelled 
men, were wont to say when they alighted, covered 
with snow at the ''Bush Inn," and stamped and 
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shook it off, and went in to warm, well-lighted rooms 
for refreshment and rest, that the road over the 
Aldershot moor was the coldest in England j and very 
probably, in this particular, it really did not yield 
precedence to any. From this road four smaller ones 
now pass up at right angles through the south camp, 
having at the comer of the last an afflictiTe turnpike, 
and facing it an old wayside inn, the " Bow Barge," 
which, in the good old days, a traveller may perhaps 
have somewhat doubted for the safety of his rest.* 
We can quite fancy the "Kow Barge " in the dark 
guLty nights when gentlemen of the road, minions 
of the moon, with cloak and mask and pistol, spurred 
hotly to the door, after the " taking of another purse," 
and how dangerous its hospitality and guests might 
prove 5 but we must keep to the subject, Ciwnp, though 
really the matter is so little prepossessing, that one 
may be forgiven for clinging awhile to old romantic 
days, half savage, half chivalrous though they were, 
before plunging among the facts of black-roofed 
Aldershot. 

The first impression produced is, how impossible 
it must be to find any person one wants, in such a 
wilderness of huts as this ; and how one's personal 
requirements must go wandering about, and never 

* Destroyed since writing the above. 
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reach their destination. We are comforted, how- 
ever, at this point, by finding that the " blocks " are 
lettered, and beginning with a we may get on com- 
fortably to z, with, we believe, the single hiatus of r, 
for which v stands representative. 

Now, the word hhck is not a pretty word, and 
there are some unpleasant ideas connected with it, 
and other exposed places, beside Aldershot. The 
blocks here are, however, very innocent, and though 
many heads are laid down, their owners rise again 
comfortably enough, feeling them still to be in their 
right places. A block in the camp of Aldershot, in 
fact, expresses the collection of huts included in one 
letter, and these are nineteen in number. The officers' 
huts contain eight rooms, one room being allowed to 
each officer, the whole as tmcomfortable as circum- 
stances wilJ admit. 

Thus a block includes, as seen in the adjoining 
sketch, some forty huts, each applied to its especial 
use: — 

There are twenty-three of these blocks in the south 
camp, agreeing with the letters of the alphabet. Each 
is intended to afford accommodation for a regiment, 
but, there being only twenty-two men's huts in each 
block, and each hut holding only twenty-two men, 
the regiment must not be more than 484 strong, that 
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THE CAMP. 29 

is, if the other huts of the block are occupied by the 
regimental workmen, as they usually are. Also, each 
block contains only four officers' huts, one of which, 
being for field officers, leaves but three to be sub- 
divided to receive eight persons ; therefore, as twenty- 
four officers only, beside field officers, have accommo- 
dation in each block, the blocks may be said to be 
relatively inadequate for the accommodation of 
regiments. Q. E. D. 

It is not every visitor to Aldershot who may have 
the privilege of judging of the interior of an officer's 
hut, but if agreeable, we can introduce him to No. 2, 
letter M, which may stand as a sample of the whole, 
the general resemblance being very fraternal. On 
lifting the latch of the small wooden door, in search 
of Eoom No. 8, we will say (and it may be observed, 
that everything that is not iron is wood at Aldershot), 
the visitor is confronted by a second wooden door, 
opening for the benefit of the occupant of Boom No. 7, 
BO that by this means a very salutary draught is pro- 
duced through the little connecting corridor, which is 
moreover enlightened by a small, but not particularly 
well-fastening window, and furnished by an enormous 
coal-box, of the dimensions of an ordinary bath. 

On entering the room we see a grate, also singularly 
out of proportion to the apartment, and this is faced 
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by a window, under which usually stands a small iron 
bedstead, with a camp chair and table. The chief 
decorations of the walls a?e a cap, sword, and cloak, 
and although from the adjoining apartment may be 
heard the voice of an Irish help, or a crying infant, 
who, "nursed in a buckler and fed from a blade," 
may prove an important item in the future defence of 
his country, one cannot help feeling that domestic 
life is out of place here, and we are amused at the 
idea of what would be the effect produced on the 
mind of a French officer, who saw nursery-maids, and 
little perambulators meandering over the parade- 
grounds in every direction. One great annoyance of 
Aldershot huts is, that every one must live in most 
confiding publicity. If Ensign Barker comes home from 
mess, and he and his chum. Lieutenant Thompson, 
think that Ensign Spratt is not so liberal as He might 
be, or does not drink so much of the wine he can't 
afford to pay for as he should, and they talk the 
matter pleasantly over, in company with their cigars, 
poor Spratt sitting alone by his fire, hears all about 
it ; and so, when our invaluable domestic " Driver ** 
reports, that he is going out to hunt up fresh eggs 
through all the canteens, for the morning meal, it is 
rather hard that his master should overhear his 
chattings with the field ofiicer's nurse, and the plana 
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1. Exterior of an Officers Hut.— Letter M. 

2. Interior of an Officer's Hut.— Letter M. 
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that, in the simplicity of their Irish hearts, they have 
made for deluding their respective employers. Then 
the cornet a piston, in the early stages of its acquire- 
ment, how pleasantly it breaks upon the ear, from one 
of the eight rooms of hut No. 3, when Captain Love- 
lace scarcely, thinks it worth while to go to bed after 
the ball, the parade being so early in the morning ! 
Yet all this must be looked for, listened to, and 
endured in an Aldershot hut, whose privacy is a 
mere name when compared with that of a bell of 
canvas on the side of a Turkish hill. 

Now, the principal disadvantage of living between 
so many sounding-boards is, that study is out of the 
questioil. It is diflScult even to write a letter under 
such circumstances ; and the invalid, should there be 
one, may be driven half frantic from sleeplessness, 
the necessary result of little aftermess-gatherings, in 
officers' private rooms. 

The external aspect of the camp is singularly 
tranquil at night, and one of its great features is its 
sudden awakening to life, at the first military summons. 

Bang ! goes .the morning gun, and every hut shud- 
ders at the sound ; " toot ; too, too, too, too,^^ sounds 
the reveille : and every soldier, starting at the sound, 
springs into his ammunition-boots. As night suc- 
ceeds to day, and day to night, in tropic climes, no 
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twilight intervening, so does the noise and bustle of 
camp life follow at once upon the deep stillness of 
the hours of rest. Aldershot is fully roused ; it does 
not turn and stretch and yawn itself, as it were, into 
full consciousness of life, but is at once wide-awake 
— full of vigour and activity : and then begin, as if 
they would never end, drills, and parades, and bands, 
and marchings out and marchings in, till the ear is 
stunned by noise, the eye confused by tunics, and the 
judgment, suffering a sort of moral atrophy, is so 
blinded, as to 'consider that all true greatness must 
inevitably commence and end with the goose step. 

Then the soldiers' wives, who have, in common with 
nine other women, ten men, and perhaps eighteeu 
children, managed to get over a night of jarring dis- 
cord, hasten to raise the ragged sheets or rugs which 
form the only screen between the beds, and hurry 
forth the little ones, bread-and-butter in hand, to the 
" infantry school " (meaning infant) ; and then the 
saucepans are put on the centre stove to prepare for 
dinner, and a good deal of scolding and gossip and 
recrimination prevails, the floor of the hut remaining 
littered with bones and potato-peelings, while " the 
men's washing" continues to drip from the lines 
overhead. 

The officers themselves are by this time wending 
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their way in scarlet lines over the moor towards their 
exercise ground in the long valley below Caesar's 
camp, and as they will remain there till noon, the 
regimental servants employ the interval in setting in 
order, in their way, their masters' home. Now, to 
give an idea of the value of this species of domestic, 
we will suppose one, who may be a very tolerable 
representative of his class, Private Eiley, if the reader 
pleases. Now Eiley is a fresh-coloured youth lately 
promoted from turning up daisy-roots as a farm- 
servant, in the neighbourhood of his native village, to 
this honourable service ; and who, as the result of his 
early education, loves dirt for its own sake, and 
encourages it to keep him company, either on his 
face or hands, or perhaps on both. 

This individual in a red shell (albeit not crus- 
taceous), so soon as he had finished his drill, had, for 
the small sum of one and sixpence a week, with the 
recommendation of his serjeant, and the permission 
of the captain of his company, become an officer's 
servant ; and his duties, if one might judge by their 
supposed fulfilment, are to polish his master's boots 
with butter, to pull the three dinner-knives out of 
their handles, to empty all bottles that may be left 
uncorked, to mislay all notes that happen to arrive 
in his master's absence, and to be himself ever lost 
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among the canteens, when his sendees are most 
required. It is quite certain that there is no creature 
so useless, both to himself and everybody else, aa the 
English soldier ; and our great quarrel with Alder- 
shot is, that its arrangements do not in any way tend 
to alter this condition of things. Everything here is 
done ybr, and not hy the soldier, so that when cast 
upon his own resources, as may be the case at any 
moment in foreign service, the man is utterly help- 
less. Here, at our great militaiy playground, the 
men do not, even as children do, " play at dinners," 
it would be something if they did ; for who can say 
how many Soyers might not then arise ; but, unhap- 
pily, there are large cook-houses, where every man's 
dinner is provided, so that the soldier, when encamped 
on a hill-side, with his rations before him, looks help- 
lessly on at the stones, and the wood, iuid the water, 
and the mutton, quite unconscious of what the com- 
binations of these materials would produce in skilful 
hands. We have all heard of the surprise the English 
regiments felt, when, meeting with the sepoy in Egypt, 
the latter produced delicious dinners, cooking in the 
ab, with a few stones for kitchen ranges. Yet this 
is, after all, the system to be learnt, and might prac- 
tically be so at Aldershot. It would not be amiss 
either to gain the art of foraging as the Prench 
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manage it, for the correspondent of the Timei gave a 
veiy pleasant comparison between the Zouave and the 
English soldier in this particular, the latter fiiiling to 
procure any edible for the colonel's breakfast, while 
in a moment after his announcement of this dismay- 
ing intelligence, a sturdy little Zouave appeared at the 
comer of the High-street at Q-allipoli with a fowl 
under each arm, a string of onions over his shoulder, 
and his hands full of eggs. Some one facetiously 
remarked in my presence one day, that a Gipsy 
attached to each company might prove a very useful 
training-master in the battle of life to regiments 
likely to go abroad ; and as young ladies in fashion- 
able schools have an old coach to enable them to 
practise a graceful entry to their carriage, so a farm- 
yard in the neighbourhood of our camps might afford 
the necessary acquirement of skill in the pillage of 
hen-roosts. Seriously, however, every observer of the 
miseries the English soldier endures abroad, from his 
ignorance of things necessary to be known, must 
regret that his leisure is not employed in affording to 
him the knowledge of " how to live ; " how to be 
independent on emergency, and how to make the best 
possible use of the material which the chances of the 
times afford. The soldiers of the French army un- 
derstand these details perfectly, and we see no reason 
D 2 
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why the Englishman should not be equally instructed. 
The large iron cook-houses, with their furnaces and 
boilers, are all admirable of their kind ; but it would 
be better to do simply, and for themselves, the same 
work, provided only with holes in the ground, three 
stones, and a bunch of faggots ; and every one who 
has travelled in the East, will remember the delicate 
unleavened bread, the savoury stews and curries, the 
excellent soup, and the delicious puddings so pro- 
duced, a few paces from the door of his tent, and 
this with equal ease at every point to which he 
travels. The bivouac decided on, ten minutes arranges 
the hatterie de cuisine, and with little enough in the 
way of material, the result is seldom otherwise than 
appetizing and successful. 

The garrison reading-rooms, too, useful as they are, 
do not seem to provide suflBcient occupation for the 
leisure of the men, even supposing that their previous 
acquirements enabled them to grasp the advantage ; 
a fact of rare occurrence, notwithstanding all that is 
said of overteaching as the mistake of the present 
day. Old King George wished every man had learn- 
ing enough to read his Bible, and, doubtless, acquire- 
ment should be of the nature suited to the recipient's 
position in the human family and his social condition ; 
but as far as schoolmasters are concerned; the army 
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has not yet half enough of them, and the more 
practical they are the better. The trained Chelsea 
teacher is sometimes too great for his work, showing 
that a little learning may be a dangerous thing ; while 
the man himself is generally rendered uncomfortable 
from the anomalous position he holds in the regiment, 
being suspended, as it were (like Mahomet's coffin), 
between officers and men, a condition which separates 
him from a claim upon the sympathies of either. 
Thus, while his self-esteem renders him overbearing 
to the one class, he suffers constant mortification at 
the hands of the other. This should not be. The 
officers would be wise in supporting the intelligent 
schoolmaster, as one of their most useful means for 
upholding subordination in the regiment, of which he 
forms so useful an item ; but at present it is not so, 
and the good intended fails from the same simple 
cause that affects Mechanics' Institutes so signally ; 
to wit, the want of sympathy with its objects, shown 
by those who do not need them. 

Dogberry, that most quaint and ancient *' watch," 
assures us that "to be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune; but to write and read comes by 
nature." And, truly, many would seem now to hold 
that opinion, and would scarcely believe that not 
more than twenty-five, per cent, in the British array 
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even know the alphabet of their own language. I 
have often blamed the stupidity of my military ser- 
vant for not delivering a note, and his excuse has 
been, that he could not read the name of the street, 
nor distinguish the numbers on the doors ! so that 
the man wanders about with one sense at least closed 
against instruction from without, and the land of his 
birth, the familiar things of the day, present to him 
meaningless hieroglyphics, while; as he stares at a 
modem book simply as white paper having black specks 
upon it, we may suppose that it affords little interest. 
Now football and facetuB are very good things in 
their way, and, coarse as the latter may be, the 
soldier after drill is perhaps the better for both ; yet 
it would be pleasant, at the same time, to see the 
man acquire and practise a few useful arts. The 
Frenchman both mends and washes his clothes : one 
might see him, also, when passing through the camps 
in Turkey, constantly employed in making little 
articles of furniture, — such as tables, bird-cages, 
traps, or whatever might be his requirements or his 
fancy. The French soldier is, in truth, never idle, 
seldom noisy, and in general usefully engaged; so 
that when his time of service ends, he returns to his 
native village a useful member of it, fit to commence 
or continue a trade, and respected the more for his 
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military and foreign experiences. With us, to speak 
of a man as having been a soldier, or of a woman as 
having been a soldier's wife, is simplj to produce the 
idea of an individual, troublesome or dangerous to the 
community as affects their acquired habits, and use- 
less to themselves in any of those ordinary positions 
in which the working classes can gain a livelihood. 
During the occupation of the south camp of Alder- 
shot by the militia, the Hertfordshire had a reading- 
room for the men, the regulations of which, copied 
from those introduced at Balaklava, seemed admirable 
in their way. The rules were six : — 

1. Papers and books were to be read in the room, 
and not taken away. ' 

2. Privates to pay twopence a month, non-com- 
missioned officers threepence a month. 

3. No swearing, drinking, gambling, card-playing, 
or loud talking allowed. 

4. Pens, ink, and paper provided free of cost. 

5. Chess, draughts, and dominoes allowed. 

6. Members, if sick, are allowed, when in hospital, 
writing-paper, &c. 

The Antrim Bifles had a reading-room of the same 
character, and when I saw it there were three or four 
men present ; two were playing draughts, and a third, 
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sitting over the stove, was elevating his thoughts with 
Ainsworth's " Tower of London." Mr. Taylor, the 
chaplain, told me that the favourite paper among the 
men was " The British Workman, Friend of the Sons 
of Toil." This gentleman, who had shown the most 
praiseworthy energy on educational matters in camp, 
had got up a few lectures in the canteen of letter H, 
that were popular enough, and tended to amuse and 
draw the men together : and it must be evident that 
information to men unable to read could only be 
given in this way, while the reason of the general 
failure of such matters seems to be, that the lecturers 
forget the child-like calibre of the minds they address, 
and fail to cater for them with tliat '' illustration 
which winneth them," as Martin Tupper hath it. 
In addition to which mistake is the time fixed on for 
the lecture, that being ordinarily the mess hour of 
the regiment, a fact which precludes the encourage- 
ment which would arise from the attendance of the 
officers. I recollect speaking to a particularly intel- 
ligent military chaplain on the first of these mistakes, 
and he said how differently sailors were talked to oy 
those who instructed them. The instance he gave 
was from a sermon preached at Plymouth to the crew 
of a vessel, \vhere the chaplain, speaking of the diffi- 
culty of a rich man entering the kingdom of heavenj 
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told them it was easier for a donkey to pick plums off 
an apple-tree, " For what," said he, " could these men 
know of a camel ?" This, perhaps, was extreme ; yet 
it would be well never to lose sight of the idea, that 
the mind of a man, ignorant of even the alphabet of 
his native tongue, must resemble, in many cases, the 
mind of the little child, and that the same training in 
simplicity must be adopted, if success is desired. 
Children's books, also, might be more palatable to 
such readers, than treatises of more pretending form, 
and a careful study of "Eobinson Crusoe" be found to 
stimulate many a man to fit himself for the exigencies 
of war, by a practical attainment of useful art. 

The original church in the south camp is of wood, 
well situated at the head of the club-house road, and 
commanding a fine view, on the one side, of the seven 
square miles in extent which form the camps north and 
south ; and on the other, of the pretty church and vil- 
lage of Ash, where, by the way, Messrs. De la Eue and 
Co. are about to establish a paper-manufactory. There 
are two stations at Ash, but widely separated ; this is 
an inconvenience, however, which time will, we hope, 
remedy.* A second church has lately been erected 

* SiDce tbiB work has been in the press, a new station has 
been opened at Tongham, which will eyentually be within half a 
mile of the permanent barracks. 
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at the camp, entirely of cast-iron, with painted glass 
windows; it is particularly light and elegant, and 
intended, we understand, for the court especially. 
From this point an admirable view is obtained of the 
camp, with the house of Captain Smith, the barrack- 
master, and the neat little garden in the foreground, 
flanked with the rows of black huts, the white gar- 
ments hanging between which at once shade and 
water the roads ; while upon gravelled avenues may 
be observed a constant succession of guard-reli6&, 
with officers lounging here and there, who become 
very amusingly animated and curious on the chance 
appearance of a group of lady visitors. The huts, 
built of Memel or Niger fir and yellow deals, cost, 
I believe, £150 each ; and the story goes, that the 
engineer officers being found unequal to the work, it 
was given over to an ordinary building contractor, 
who perhaps did not care much if they proved as 
inflammable as the houses of Constantinople; and 
Aldershot would long since have been an ash-heap 
but for a little brickwork being laid down around the 
hearths, which a few Christmas fires on an extensive 
scale happily suggested. The character of the water 
is soft, but not very abundant, having yet to be fully 
developed ; and plans are on foot for bringing it from 
springs on Csesar's Camp, the name given to a hill 
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bearing marks of an old Eoroan encampment, from 
which the Famham folks overlook the evolutions of 
the troops in the long valley. 

The north camp boasts many larger plantations of 
young firs about the huts than the south. Yet some 
devoted gardeners among us also dug and delved, to 
make the most of their little shrubberies before they 
left ; and from one hut, a ducal residence, in the grounds 
of which flourished a lettuce, a fir, and a minute 
rhododendron, I copied the following advertisement, 
of which the sublimely hyperbolic Eobins himself 
might have well died of envy : — 

"To BE Let XJnpubnished, 

"This delightfal Military Besidence, suitable for a small 
Officer of respectabilitj. The MaDsion contains one reception- 
room, and two best bed-rooms. It is pleafutntlj situated in its 
own grounds, and within an hour's walk of the Bailwaj Station. 
The Garden has been newly laid out, and is in perfect order. 
Brackish water on the premises. Immediate possession can be 
given, the present occupant removing on the 7th." 

In the militia days Colonel Latouche, who com- 
manded the ** City of Dublin," was spoken of with 
great gratitude by his men, for his considerate benevo- 
lence in having, at his own expense, a wooden grating 
put down over the mud floor of the women's washhouses 
in his regiment, for the poor creatures complained 
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sadly of the wet, dirty places they were compelled to 
work in. I entered one of these washhouses, where 
the mud was more than ankle deep, and most of them 
were in the same Balaklava-like condition, productive 
of much cramp, rheumatism, and dangerous suffering 
to the women, which a trellis-flooring of wood might 
at once have remedied. 

The how not to get up linen, seemed an art fully 
acquired among the washerwomen of the camp. And in 
many a hut sad was the wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
when "corazzas," of the highest finish, the most 
delicate plaits, and the most elaborately embroidered 
fronts, came home looking as if they had been washed 
in a mixture of gruel and soot, and ironed with a 
paving-stone. Yet the poor women were not to 
blame. There was no drying-room attached to the 
washhouses, and therefore, when the weather was wet, 
the officers' linen shared the fate of the men's ; that 
is, it was hung on lines in the huts used night and 
day by the married people, and there dripped on the 
children's heads in the first instance, and then was 
ironed on a board not immaculate, as far as bread, 
cheese, and onions were concerned, imbibing under the 
process as much carbon as inclined to separate from the 
smoke of the central stove and its not particularly 
well-arranged flue. Now, this cruel treatment of 
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linen was the result of circumstances, and those cir- 
cumstances are not imique in government arrange- 
ments. 

The means, in fact, were not fitted for the end. 
The ordinary character of the camp, which is a loose 
gravelly soil giving forth clouds of dust, and the 
smoke of the low chimneys heating down upon it, 
rendered drying-rooms eminently necessary ; while, as 
each regiment had officers to he kept clean as well as 
men, and as each company was allowed to bring two 
women with it, proper rooms for ironing might 
have been fitted up with advantage; and it seemed 
rather hard, when so many women were available, 
that a set of extortionate people, impertinent by 
reason of the demand for their services, were em- 
ployed from the town and villages in the neighbour- 
hood, to do what might have been properly done, with 
means and appliances, by the wives of the soldiers. 

In all places of resort, one man succeeds in elevat- 
ing himself and position beyond his fellows. In 
every watering-place, from Bognor to Brighton, there 
is some music-seller, or some librarian, who keeps a 
list of fashionable arrivals, is aufait with all the light 
gossip of the place, and who elevates himself and 
shop into a condition of common reference and im- 
mense local authority. Every gentleman in telescope 
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and wide-awake costume, and eveiy ladj in broad- 
brim and strong " new novel " excitement, is to be 
found there at all times and seasons ; and the idea is 
so universal, that even quiet Earnham, simple-minded 
old place as it was, has its Mr. Nichols, who, as 
printer to the camp, and the son of '' the oldest 
inhabitant," is of tremendous value when "news " is 
demanded. The landlord of the " Bush," though he 
does send carriages for the royal party to Eamborough, 
may be mistaken, but Nichols never ! One might as 
well doubt " Our Own Correspondent " of the Times^ 
as pretty Miss Nichols, when, in answer to an anxious 
inquirer, the response is, " I assure you, sir, my father 
says so." 

Now, what worthy Mr. Nichols is at Earnham, 
^Hhe Boulter" is to the camp. His canteen is in 
letter P, south camp, and he announces this fact on 
" Boulter's Almanack for 1856," which imposing 
sheet, including much necessaiy to be known, deco- 
rates the door of many a hut. The great Boulter, 
however, goes yet farther, and advertises a laundry at 
Ash, on the "desiccating principle," — a very high- 
sounding title, of which he (Boulter) doubtless knows 
the meaning ; but we are afraid that the reader is, 
like many others, tired of the camp, and will be lauda- 
bly grateful when we cease to play its cicerone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LONG VALLEY. 

" I was bom to speak all mirth, and no matter.** 

Much Ado about Nothino. 

No one need be told, that whenever there is a horti- 
cultural ^e^^, or a Chiswick dejeuner, or a monster pic- 
nic, or anything else of the same nature in England, 
it is sure to rain. It's quite an institution with us, 
time-honoured and proper, and so, of course, when- 
ever there is any very great performance at Alder- 
shot — it generally rains. 

I think, however, of all the rain I ever saw, — 
and I've seen it both in Paris and in the tropics, — 
I never did see anything like the rain that spouted 
from the skies over the long valley on last Whit- 
monday. It was not a rain that watered the earth, it 
literally tore it up. 

The General had announced that there should be a 
grand show of war— a sort of taking of Sebastopol, 
as those things are done at Astley's, without delay, 
danger, hunger, or mismanagement; and to CsBsar's 
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Camp, commanding tlie scene of action, all Eamham 
went forth to see. There was the very " stout party," 
with the very — oh, very stout husband, who lived 
opposite to us, and had the pretty daughter; of 
course they went. And the printer's lively daughter, 
in silk and crape, she was there ; and the dressmaker's 
young person in Castle-street, who always rushed in, 
with such very pink cheeks and tell-tale smiles, when 
the artillery happened to be paraded before the door ; 
she was there too. Eamham, in fact, was not at 
home to anybody, it had gone out for the day ; and 
the fact was announced by closed shutters, and notices 
in all the shops. 

Now, all the owners of the silk flounces, and the 
smart bonnets, and the high-heeled Balmorans, with 
swains attired in divers jaunty neckcloths, in attend- 
ance, found their way across the park, and over, past 
Upper Hale, to the great plateau ; while pleasant it 
was to see them doubling the distance, with their 
little coquettish runnings, and hidings, and feigned 
alarms, and pretty tricks, as gay as those of the 
young fawns ; and one who watched them might have 
thought that war was a very blessed thing, when the 
mere hope of seeing somewhat of its semblance in- 
spired so great a happiness. 

But while the Earnham belles thus trusted to their 
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own vigour and activity, the ladies of the camp pro- 
ceeded on horseback or in carriages by the club-house 
road, — halting from time to time, as regiments passed, 
that the line of march might be in no way inter- 
rupted. One might have fancied the country between 
the long valley and the camps to be a map of Harvey's, 
of the circulation of the blood, for all the lines of 
men moving along the flat winding road looked like 
so many arteries branching towards a common centre. 
"When the north and south camps had given up all 
their tunics, then came the tumbrils and limbers of 
the artillery, with the ambulance and led pack-horses 
for the sick, and so on, until we were all massed 
together, and standing at ease, some half-way on the 
road. -Every one who has witnessed things of this 
kind, the mock heroics of war, knows what it is. They 
know how soldiers lounge about, playing like children, 
without an apparent idea or care in existence, though 
the looker-on aees the sad truth, that these men, for 
thirteen pence a day, are training to become food for 
powder. How mounted men, assistant surgeons, and 
the like, in cocked hat and divers braveries, who have 
nothing in the world to do, gallop anxiously about as 
if they had ; and how no one knows a word about the 
plans except the chief, though each individual is 
ready to play a part in his own scheme of operations, 

E 
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and talk boldly about it as the thing only to be 
done. 

The long valley is not such an absolute play-ground 
as Chobham was. There are not the same attacks 
made on French, Russians, and Prussians, while the 
deception was carried on so far, that one began at last 
to doubt whether the very cabman on the box was not 
the Nizam himself, or the Emperor Nicholas, or the 
United States in disguise, or some dreadfully threat- 
ening enemy or other ; but this day was a very great 
day, and we all halted in mighty expectation. 

The first odd incident that occurred was the unhors- 
ing of a most respectable commandant — a commandant 
of a certain age, and very uncertain tonnage. De- 
posited on his back, poor gentleman, his struggles to 
rise were vigorous but futile ; round and round he 
went, as on a pivot, while deeper and deeper grew 
the mould for a reproducing cast, which he was thus 
innocently preparing. The bystanders laughed. Flesh 
and blood is weak at all time, and when the good 
roan was once again on his Bucephalus, as perfect an 
image of form, though not of feature, remained on 
the soft earth as the best modeller could have desired. 
At this point we learnt that some attack was decided 
on, and away we all moved, the artillery beginning to 
fire. In the distance we could see Caesar's Camp 
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crowded by the Farnbamites; cbintz dresses ani 
bright parasols in every direction were grouped, 
massed together, the wearers in delighted expectation 
of what noise and smoke might produce, when — alack 
the day ! — the Heavens opened, and all their water- 
spouts poured down ! All the chintzes fled for safety 
and for shelter.. The oozy soil received fly-wheels 
and horses' hoofs as if they would never part from 
them ; drenched field-officers looked wofully round the 
comers of mackintosh-cloaks, as they galloped home. 
The day's show was at an end, and no sooner so than 
the sun shone forth, as if to smile at peace, and the 
young ladies, when asked if they had taken cold, 
answered with philosophical cheerfulness, "Oh, no! 
we got so dry walking home, — the wind dried us so 
very soon." 

Many a groan from rheumatic patients, however, 
might have been heard in camp hospitals that night ; 
and the owner of many a darkened tunic mourned the 
day when horses hired for the nonce at a small 
expense, unlike Job's war-horse, only smelt the battle 
from afar, to gallop in an opposite direction, and lay 
their riders in a bog. 

Often, however, the long valley presents a brilliant 
aspect, when her Majesty and staff review the troops. 
Early in the season, when the militia were stationed 
B 2 
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in the south camp, it was pleasant to note these 
thousands of the sons of the soil, who had never before 
seen their Queen, march by the little knoll on which 
she stood, her richly-caparisoned charger by her side ; 
to watch their eager glances and gratified smiles, with 
the difficulty they evidently had to remember that 
they were soldiers, and so not free to express their 
rough enthusiasm ; it was amusing to see the country- 
squire captains, and some of the marvellously stout 
surgeons, fresh from private practice, try to affect the 
military bearing that only comes of twenty years' 
service. 

Still, amusing as it all was, the attempt was made 
in the right direction ; and when one looked on at this 
fine body of militiamen, and felt how willingly they 
had joined, and how much a few months had done for 
them, the hope sprung up, that although the necessity 
for their jgervices was ended, still, that the whole 
country, their officers, and Government, would so seek 
to recompense and honour them, that if ever in peace- 
ful England the war-note again sounded, every plough- 
share would be turned into a sword, and every heart, 
in every cottage, bound with anxiety to be among 
that host who should form a rampart on her shores. 

England expects every man to do his duty. But 
duty is ever better done when the will is to it ; and 
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the will is seldom to it unless reward and encourage- 
ment are present. And thus there is scarcely a more 
melancholy sight than to see a weather-bealen old 
soldier begging about our roads, unable, after thirty- 
years' service, to exist on his sixpence a day. "With 
our allies the matter is different : the soldier is enlisted 
for so short a time, that it only affords him useful 
experience ; he leaves a trade, to return to it a better- 
informed man, and the friends in his village employ 
him the more, because he has been a "brave," — a 
soldier being respected above all men in every part of 
France. Being alone, on a late occasion, at Fontaine- 
bleau, I had my doubts about the safety of wandering 
in the forest ; but I was told there was no need of 
alarm, "as the soldiers were always about there." 
Now, we need only appeal to any visitor to a barrack 
neighbourhood in England, as to the impression 
created on the mind, of the advantage or otherwise 
of the presence of the common soldier, about the high- 
ways and byways of our native land. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine any spot of earth 
so dismal as the camp of Aldershot on a field-day — 
the black, tenantless huts ; the roads, long, bare, 
silent; the poor cur, who here and there wanders 
forth, weary of the solitude ; the single tradesman's 
cart, stopped at a corner, the driver sleeping, no one 
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being there to receive his goods ; the hospitals, with 
their sentries, and the poor men in blue, looking to 
the distance, and feeling how weary a thing is pain 
and weakness : but at mid-day, hark ! they are coming 
lack. The familiar airs sail nearer and nearer on the 
breeze : from the rising ground the red threads wind 
along, some branching to the north, others coming 
onward to the south ; they halt — all is line and order 
for a moment — it is past, and then the whole plain 
is covered with men, each soldier, with his musket in 
his hand, running quickly to his hut; when freed 
from his heavy weapon, he may seek the cook-house, 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

The officers, on the whole, are not sorry either that 
their work is over, and are glad enough that lunch is 
on the mess-room tables. Some of them have friends, 
civilians, come down to see the show, and if of note 
enough, the regimental band is called upon to play. 
The ladies think a battle must be the most delightful 
thing in the world, with that charming music, and 
those dear officers ; and then the party go away to 
Pamham, which by that time has become a sort of 
second camp, for all the omnibuses have come in laden 
with tunics, and the streets look as if blossoming 
with poppies. The Post-office is one of the many 
excuses made for coming into Eamham. And just 
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as people are found to inquire of the ticket-taker of a 
station, whether they are " in time for the next train,'* 
meaning, for that they hope to meet, so I was 
amused one day by the postmaster's reply to a gentle- 
man with a red sash arranged crosswise over his 
shoulders, according to the present taste. The oflBcer 
pushed his horse's nose close in at the window, with 
the inquiry, " Have you got any letters ? " " Well, 
sir," was the reply, " we're not badly off for them." 
" No, but for me, I mean." " I should know better, 
sir, if you'd favour me with your name." Sufficiently 
absurd, this. Yet one laughs at the honest Irishman, 
who refused to pay the postage of his letter (in those 
good old times when the postman's knock often 
heralded a demand for ninepence) till he had seen 
whether the contents were worth the money. 

There is an odd poodle at the Parnham Post-office 
who has a comical habit, when work is slack, of 
putting his head out of the "inquiry" window, hang- 
ing his fore-paws over the ledge, and looking wisely 
about him with such an air of seeking refreshment 
after " sorting hours," that we are not sure but that 
any question put to him about the colonies would be 
as satisfactorily answered as by the Right Hon. H. 
Labouchere himself. 

It always seemed to me that the most effective 
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people at Aldersbot and Earnbam were the medical 
officers. They had a sort of imposing grandeur about 
them which was highly stimulating to the imagination ; 
naturally so, when we consider what the effect must 
be of a union between Esculapius and Mars, fluttered 
over by Cupid, attended by Terpsichore and Euterpe, 
and gold-laced by the immortal Buckmaster. One of 
the most important of these solemnities was standing, 
the cynosure of eyes, at a camp concert one evening, 
when I was amused by the climax of an endeavour 
made to draw a lady's attention to his presence. 

" Look ! d'ye see that man in the coat ? " — " Yes ; 
what of him ? "— " Oh, he's a first-class staff ! "— " A 
what ? " — " Oh, don't you know ? why, a lancet 
chap ; the head of the doctors ; the swell pill ! " 
There was a " sporting pill " amongst them, too, and 
a "musical pill," or, rather, a pill like Hollo way's, 
who seemed to be good for everything, for in every- 
thing his presence might be detected. Concert, ball, 
theatre, medical dinner, — nothing, it would seem, 
could proceed with healthy vigour unless this pill 
was found to give it tone ; and yet this pill did not 
agree with every one, absolutely creating a sense of 
nausea in some. 

It was complained that there was great lack of 
sociality in camp. There was none of the spirit 
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which makes a military station in the colonies so 
charming to the memory. The pleasures, such as 
they were, were sadly fictitious. There was no 
gladness at meeting, no warm-hearted chats, little 
sympathy of tastes, cordiality of feeling, or good- 
natured interest displayed. What was not cere- 
monious and £Eitiguing was frivolous and nonsensical. 
The mess parties required a mixture of older oflBcers 
to give them a better tone, and not altogether that 
which appertaineth to " Sherris Jack." 

Perhaps there was as much sociability at the target 
practice of the " long valley " as anywhere else, 
though it was sometimes cold as well as wet work ; 
and many a man had been soaked and dried, and 
soaked again, before it was thought worth while to 
erect a shed for the protection of either men or 
horses. At length, however, this was done. Just 
iinder Caesar's Camp rose a long wooden gallery, 
with rooms at either end, and here cigars and chat 
beguiled the time, and saved many a poor marksman 
from the hospital at eve. This word "hospital" 
reminds me of how many differences seemed to 
exist among the militia about the rights of "poor 
letter H." Tradespeople in London invariably directed 
parcels to "Ft, No.—," while " hospital," and " herb," 
suggested by the abundant heather, were also stum- 
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bling-blocks to many. A knotty point, in sooth, is 
this same " hospital ;" and whether it be a corruption 
of the Latin " hospitale," or a word of Italian deri- 
vation, "ospedale," deponent sayeth not; let "Walker, 
"Webster, and Johnson decide it as they will; yet, 
surely, the poor letter " H '* has little right to feel 
" ear-aspirated," if in this case considered as mute and 
inglorious. 

On a turning &om the camp to the road, some one 
of the name of Farr, in a dirty sort of wigwam, 
had established a little tobacco trade, and at no 
great distance some wag set up a chalked notice, 
"Far finer tobacco here than any to be found by 
Farr;" but the first was the favourite, and many 
an ambulance-driver, on his road to a day's waiting 
in the long valley, halted for " the soldier's balm." 

It is a marvellous matter how the soldier manages 
to get the little luxuries he does on such small pay, 
and often with a wife and family to support. It is 
not uncommon to hear one Irishman jeer another 
with, " Ah ! don't be buying it now, an' ye know yer 
haven't enough to pay the turnpike for a goose's 
walking-stick;" and whatever that toll may be, I 
should think it too much for the poor soldier, who 
has, after deductions, but fourpence-halfpenny a day 
left to remit to his family. 
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Mercenary troops in the East are much better off. 
To be sure they are never paid at all, or once a 
lustrum, after the manner of the troops of the Nizam, 
or messieurs the Bashi-Bazouks in olden times ; 
but then they have liberty of forage, and as soon as 
the bivouac is chosen, and the horses, duly picketed, 
are wiling away the time by well-directed, but hap- 
pily ineffectual, efforts to bite ^d kick each other to 
death, their masters, sword and matchlock in hand, 
enter the town or village, promptly demanding, 
"Tour mutton, or your life." Baker, butterman, 
grain-seller, arrack-dispenser, haberdasher, — all are 
visited in the same pleasant way, with easy assurance, 
and the most gratifying success ; and then, when 
these military " gentlemen of the road " have dined, 
they stroke their mustachios complacently, and talk 
largely of " the service " and their enormous pay ! I 
have at times terribly posed an Eastern soldier by 
the simple question of, " When did you last receive 
your pay ? " and I am afraid that any amount of pay 
would not reconcile the soldier of this class to the 
regularity of a regimental paymaster. And this 
reminds me of a story I heard one day in the long 
valley, when chatting with a returned " Crimean 
man" on those very worthies the Bashi-Bazouks, 
with that kind of style generally ; for even the chi- 
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valry of Shumla and Silistria are not very particular 
about meum and tuumj nor always very exactly paid ; 
for paslias are not troublesomely punctual. This is 
the story : — 

"A great prince proposed an enigma: 'What is 
that which did not happen last year, has not hap- 
pened this year, and will not happen next year ? ' A 
poor soldier stepping forward kissed the ground, and 
putting his hands together, said, 'May your high- 
ness's shadow never be less, — may you live a thousand 
years, as long as your grandfather the sun, and your 
brother the moon, — ^but your highness did not pay 
your soldiers last year, and you have not paid them 
this year, and your highness's soldiers cannot expect 
to be paid next year : ' and the prince ordered for the 
speaker a dress of honoiu*, which the nearest silk-^ 
merchant was commanded to produce, under threat of 
the bastinado ; and everybody, as was proper, praised 
and lauded the generosity of so liberal a prince." 
Somehow or other, one is always afraid of reproducing 
the ideas of that agreeable writer Mr. Joseph Miller ; 
and if this were not the case, pages might be filled 
by the good sayings of the " merry men " who, wait- 
ing on their duty, so beguile the time in the " long 
valley '* of Aldershot. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

'* You were not at the play to-night, Don Carlos, — 
• How happened it ?** 

The Spanish Student. 

The Theatre Eoyal Aldershofc opened with consider- 
able eclat on the — of April. A good deal had been 
said about it, as there always is about amateur 
arrangements ; but the result was complete success, 
and no one, the veriest grumbler who ever tenanted a 
hut, could regret the loss of the day's pay which had 
aided to raise and embellish this temple to Thespis. 

The building itself is a Brobdignagian hut. The 
architectural character of which so strongly resembles 
the child's toy known as a Noah's Ark, that if the 
reader will suppose the animals removed, the centre 
fitted with benches, raised one above the other, and 
laid with most peculiarly uncomfortable cushions, 
while a proscenium occupies one end, a very satis- 
factory idea will be gained of the aspect in undress of 
our Theatre Eoyal. Behind the scenes two additional 
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huts have been run out, one lined with chintz, and 
furnished with fauteuils, carpet, and other comforts 
for the actresses, and the other, a bare, cold-looking 
place, such as one might fancy the dressing-room at 
"Dotheboys Hall," with wooden shelves round it 
for " the properties." "We have spoken of the 
theatre in undress, of its rough deal benches, and 
slippery cushions covered with slate-coloured calico ; 
but in full dress what can be more brilliant ? Sup- 
ported on brackets round the walls are pretty Argand 
lamps : at the rear and sides we have the bandsmen 
in white uniforms and crimson caps, like lines of 
poppies ; and in the centre of the house, a blaze of red 
and gold, broken here and there with the gay dresses 
of the ladies of the camp. On the first evening's 
performance the sergeants' wives and the wives of 
the oflBcers were mingled together, and all shawled 
and bonneted, as if about to hear a lecture on carbonic 
acid gas at a Mechanics' Institute ; but the gay little 
theatre awakened thoughts of a greater fitness of 
things, and on the second night the helpmates of the 
non-commissioned took their position in the parterre^ 
while the officers' ladies, with cherry-coloured hoods, 
as dangerous to the bachelor audience as those of the 
days of Sir Eoger de Coverly, became the cynosure 
of eyes in the dress-circle. 
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The fault of all amateurs is to overrate their 
strength, or to fancy that a great object necessarily 
produces a great success. The young sketcher usually 
takes his untried block-book to Bichmond Hill ; and 
the theatrical amateur commonly burns to distinguish, 
himself in the "Rivals," or the " School for Scandal." 
In the military stations of our colonies, particularly, 
the result of this selection is the more startling, in- 
asmuch as Lydia Languish is usually played by some 
young gentleman, who, considered delicate-looking 
enough for the character, suddenly starts into a giant 
when attired in white muslin, while the voice of the 
fascinating Lady Teazle still sounds much as it did 
when giving the word of command on the parade- 
ground of the morning. The amateurs of Aldershot 
have avoided this. The pieces were judiciously chosen, 
requiring at first only one actress in each, and as the 
general objected to any masquerading in the matter, 
Miss Oliver, a clever little professional, was engaged 
to take the role. 

Every one who has witnessed amateur theatricals 
abroad must remember the absurdity of seeing cap- 
tains of artillery, who, determined to be made " fine 
women of," burst, during the most sentimental scenes, 
showers of buttons from their velvet boddices, and 
with ancles tied together, much as a donkey given to 
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straying is hobbled, endeavour to take mincing steps 
over the Thespian boards. Wow, although we have 
all laughed at the absurdity consequent upon these 
things, yet good taste, good morals, and good sense, 
must unite in approval of the better state of things 
required at Aldershot. 

The pieces played were, " The Sentinelle,'* " Ta 
Paris and Back for Five Pounds,'* and " A most 
Unwarrantable Intrusion.'* The wives of officers 
entered free, the officers themselves, if subscribers, 
paying two-and-sixpence for their tickets. These 
tickets were printed in the naost approved method, 



tnixz §l0ga:I, %llOfZXB\iat 



eypa/m^ 



On this JSoening the of 1856. 

Signed 



_ ilKmber of Committee^ 
. J^^nt. ^ec. t0 Cnmmittee. 



and the playbills were produced in the usual form, but on 
gaily-coloured papers, — pink, green, and yellow : none 
appeared, however, on white satin, as was the practice 
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among amateurs of India, and the Mediterranean, on 
great occasions. Tlie dresses were admirable, and all 
the appointments good, while the introduction of 
impromptu allusions to Cassar's Camp, mess sherry, 
and so on, gave a pleasant sort of idiosyncracy to the 
affair. The only surprise one felt was, that the 
house was not " overflowing,'* according to sock-and- 
buskin phraseology ; but this might be accounted for 
by the fact of the general apathy produced by a mess 
dinner, and the tendency to retreat to huts and cigars 
immediately after it. The known hospitality observed 
in the Camp has something to do with it, for the 
Antrim are always dining with the Sussex, or the 
Herts with the Cavan, or somebody with something, 
and so the invitation of guests prevent change in the 
general routine of mess times and festivities; the. 
which is to be lamented, forasmuch as the monotony 
of mess dinners would well admit a variety in their 
general features. 

The amateurs having, as we see, first tried their 
strength with an audience of non-commissioned 
officers and their helpmates, and twice performed 
before the elite of Camp, announced for the 6th of 
April a performance for the residents of Pamham; 
and great bills and placards were posted about the 
town to this effect : at which, on the Sunday preceding 
r 
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the intended exhibition, the smockfrock visitors mar- 
velled amazingly, and it was amusing enough to note 
the remarks of the Hampshire peasants on the idea 
generally. " The Theatre Eoyal, too!" was the con- 
temptuous exclamation which, in most cases, prefaced 
the criticisms. Nor did the gentry of the town seem 
to rejoice, as we thought they should have done, in 
prospect of their privilege, for certain orange-coloured 
bills soon announced a postponement of the affair, 
only nine tickets, it seems, having been disposed of by 
the Famham librarian. 

This fact, however, was, we found, the result of quiet 
Famham not quite understanding camp amateur 
theatricals ; for when the performance really did 
come off, the house was crowded, and everybody duly 
grateful and delighted. Four nights, however, was 
considered a sufficient run for these telling farces: 
and when, on the 12th May, a report came that "War 
was about to smooth his wrinkled face, a rumour was 
. rife that even Lord Panmure would honour the 
Theatre Eoyal with his presence; when two fresh 
pieces, " Amoroso " and " The Printer's Devil," were 
got up, and an actress of startling attraction graced 
the boards, whose pretty name, " Eosa," was an allure- 
ment in itself. 
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Under the especial Patronage of 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL KNOLLYS. 

The Theatrical Committee of Management, South Camp, 
Aldershot, have the honour to announce that, 

ON MONDAY EVENING, MAY 12, 1866, 

The Performances will commence with 

THE PRINTER'S DEVIL. 

Count de Maurepas (Minister to ) Capt. Hawkins, Worcester 

LouisXVI.) ( Militia. 

Duke de Bringhen (Ambassador Capt. Kinder, Worcester 

from the Court of Vienna) .... ) Militia. 

Griffet (Secretary to the Count). . j ^^'^'i,;^™'^" Worcerter 

KerrePic* '^'uaMi^""' ^"""^^ 

Servant Lt. Newbolt, Herts Militia. 

Madame Girard Miss Rosa Pevensey. 

Cecile Miss Edith Heraud. 



After which, a Musical Curiosity from Bobert h Didble will be 

performed on the Flute and Pianoforte at the same time, 
By LiBUT. Le Patoubel, Royal South Gloucester Militia. 

To be followed by the Serio-Comic, Bombastic, Operatic 
Interlude of 

AMOROSO, 

KING OF LITTLE BRITAIN. 

Amoroso (King of Little Britain). . Capt. Roche, Cavan Militia. 

&c. &c. &c. 



After which a Vocal Interlude by the Members of the 
Aldershot Musical Society. 

To conclude with the F«rce of 

TO PARIS AND BACK FOR FIVE POUNDS. 

Mr. Samuel Snozzle Lieut. Crossman, Herts Militia. 

&c. &c. &c. 



WiM ^tf^inu. 
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The north camp attempted now to imitate the 
south ; but the effort we suspect to have been rather 
effete^ inasmuch as only one play-bill appeared, and 
that was in the printer's own window. The amateurs 
of the 80th regiment proposed to perform three farces 
also, but as the day, the prices, and the time, were 
represented by rather ominous blanks, we presume 
the matter ended there. 

On reading this sentence over it sounds harsh, and 
I can only hope that war a Voutrance will not be 
declared against this paragraph, nor a vote passed 
that one should be " Sent to the Tower," or even to 
Coventry, for supposing that Thespis was not as duly 
honoured in the north as with us militia people in the 
south ; for a tradition which has reached the ears of 
some who have quitted "the Boards," both of the 
huts and stage, at Aldershot, doth aver that the 
dramatic talents of the Theatre Eoyal, North Camp, 
were only hidden " Eound the Corner," as it were ; 
and that while we, considering ourselves second only 
to the actors of the Guild of Literature and Art, 
smiled at the "line" as being decidedly "A Day 
after the Fair," they were but pruning their wings to 
take a flight over the bright lands of farce and fairy 
land, not unworthy of the " little Haymarket " in its 
most jocund days. 
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IIEATEE EOYAL, NORTH CAMP, 
ALDERSHOT. 

>ER THE PATRONAGE OF BRIGADIER HUrCHINSON. 

,mateurs of the 80th Regiment will, on the instant, 

perform the much admired and laughable Farce of 



ENT TO THE 

Dramatis Persona. 

boelot Banks (a Hairdresser) 
I Pud dy foot (a Pastrycook) 



archall 



TOWER. 



J. Tily. 

J. Kelly. 

J. McMuUen. 



\ be followed by a SONG by 

After which 

No. 1, ROUND THE CORNER. 

Nobler J. Chick, 



Flitter 
Lodger 

A SONG BY 



L. Mathews 



! whole to conclude with the very popular and much admired 
Faroe of 

DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 



Mr. Stirling 

Fidget 

Jerry (Servant to Mr. Stirling) 

8am Wax (a Drunken Co bier) 

Susan Squall (an Itinerant Ballad Singer) 

Timothy Thump well (a Drummer Boy) 

Madam Dumplino (a French Songstress) 

Octavius Moonshine (a Maniac) 

Clod 

Polly (Servant to Fidget). . . 
.Sarah Scrub (a Washerwoman) 
Mrs, Maypole (an Actress) 



J. McMuUen. 
J. Kelly. 



I-J.Tily, 



J. McMullen. 
■ Mrs. J. Conroy. 



Stage Manager /. Chick, A cthig Manager J, Tibj. 
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Twelve pounds a week, beyond the original sub- 
scriptions, seemed to meet the expenses of the South 
Camp Theatre, and six were usually realized at each 
performance. The salaries of the actresses, however, 
absorbed this surplus, and showed that the free-list 
principle might soon betray the amateurs into fiscal 
diflBculty. 

Now, all this has been said in laudation of the little 
theatre, and deservedly ; but the amateur concerts 
must not be forgotten either. Aldershot recreations 
are like Aldershot buildings, — they increase upon us 
with immense celerity, and take brighter colours as 
they advance. Green and white iron houses are 
beginning to dot the camp, in contrast to those of 
uniform black and white; while gay meetings for 
musical recreations have followed fast after the first 
attempt made in the chapel, and supported by the 
Chelsea choristers. A hut known as letter S mess- 
room was devoted to the purpose, and, as in the case 
of the theatre, a subscription was got up to meet the 
expenses, but only of half a crown a month, which 
entitled the subscriber to tickets for four concerts. 

The getting up of these musical entertainments was 
very praiseworthy, for the tocsin note of preparation 
did not, as is usually the case in amateur arrange- 
ments, sound so loudly for weeks beforehand as to 
dull the edge of expectation. 
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The Committee have the honour to announce that the 

FIRST DRESS CONCERT 

of the above Society will take place 

ON TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 29, 1856, 

In the Mess Boom, Letter S, South Camp. 



PROGRAMME. 



PART I. 

OvEBTXJBE. — Barber of Seville Homni, 

Wab-Song and Chorus. — Come if you Dare — ^fromKing 

Arthur Purcdl, 

Romance. — Fran9aise Schvhert 

Duo. — II rival — I Puritani BeUini, 

Fantasia, — Flute — On Calabrian Airs Le Patourel. 

Aria. — Ah vedete il Ciel — Huguenots Meyerbeer, 

Glee. — O who will o'er the Downs so free Pecvraall, 



PART II. 

Overture. — La Clemenza di Tito Moza/rt» 

Glee. — The Chough and Crow to Roost are gone ...... Bishop. 

Solo. — Sciagurata, hai tu creduto — I Lombard! Verdi, 

Solo. — ^Robert, toi que j'aime Meyerbeer, 

Duo. — Les Rendezvous de noble Campagnie Herold, 

Fantasia. — Pianoforte— Sur I'Eau Rosa, 

Song. — ^The Queen's Letter Hobba, 

Glee. — ^Mynheer Vandunk Bishop, 



PERFORMERS. 
Mrs. Foulger. Mrs. Stallard. Mrs. Hepworth. Miss Garnet. 

Capt. Roche Cavan Militia 

Mr. Murphy Ditto. 

Mr. Yaughton Leicester Militia. 

Mr. Stallard Ditto. 

Mr. Rivers Royal Sussex Militia. 

Mr. Wood Ditto. 

Mr. Le Patourel Royal South Gloucester Militia. 

Mr. Hepworth Ditto. 

doO Sb^z tf)e ^uem. 
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Tbe Aldershot Musical Society commenced with a 
staff of four ladies, and a considerable number of 
gentlemen, all very creditable performers ; of course 
the architectural character of the Noah's Ark concert- 
room was not advantageous, nor the fact of the planks 
being varnished on the interior, but still, the first 
concert went off most surprisingly well. At one end 
of the room were two Liliputian pianos, and between 
them a large deal table (everything is deal at Aider- 
shot) doing duty as an orchestra; in front were 
ranged deal forms, and behind them were dotted 
barrack-chairs: the performers mixed with the listeners, 
and were distinguished only by a less military style of 
dress, and a certain grateful and gratified air, the 
result of that self-complacence which springs equally 
from good deeds and a sense of being patronized — a 
certain half shy, half self-satisfied and triumphant air, 
much to be remarked. It was all however very nice — 
all that was down in the programme was done, and done 
creditably, and a great deal more, perhaps too much, 
as an appendix. Several friends of the campites had 
come over from Brighton and other places, and were 
kind enough to add their quota of talent to the 
general amusement. Some changes occurred; thus, 
when the " National Anthem " was expected, a waltz 
took its place; "coffee" was then suggested, in the 
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mess-room of the Elthome, but this coffee took the 
form of champagne and an excellent supper, to which 
was done ample justice ; when the company returned 
to the concert-room, and commenced dancing, which 
was kept up till past midnight. Thirty-five ladies 
were present, but nearly all of them wives of officers ; 
and as they danced with their married friends, the 
bachelors felt aggrieved, and, we are afraid, rather 
voted the matter a bore. Vexation, like waiting for 
dinner, is apt to originate criticism on character and 
manners, and we suspect that the owners of several 
pairs of buckskin gloves, which we caught glimpses 
of, leaning on the window-ledges of the hut, them- 
selves unable to gain partners or admission, looked 
askant on the pleasant scene, and said hard things of 
it. Now, we do hold that the contributor of a social 
pleasure, so it be of good repute, is a public bene- 
factor; and in this spirit we consider ourselves 
eminently the debtors of the Aldershot Musical 
Society; and if some are found to differ, we wish 
them more genial spirits, better ears for music, and 
partners more numerous for all forthcoming polkas. 
However, a monster ball at the Club-house, which 
soon followed, was attended by no less than a hundred 
and five ladies ; so the mirthful gains the day, and we 
hope long to see, in union with matters more grave, 
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that "Vive la Bagatelle *' remains the motto in our 
camp at Aldershot. 

An old writer says there can never be much harm 
in a man who can laugh heartily, — and he had reason j 
the happier the man, the more benevolent he generally 
is, and the writers in Fundi, or the actors of the 
Theatre Eoyal, Aldershot, are the men least likely to 
sow the seeds of revolution in public, or discord in 
private life. The soldier of any rank is likely to serve 
his country best who mixes a little dancing with his 
drill, and jingles at right times the jester's bells in 
accompaniment to the bugle call. We know that all 
work and no play does not produce wit, and we are 
quite sure that when officers and men have been 
working all day at parades and field practice, some 
recreation is eminently needed of a rational and social 
kind, and that without it, mere mess association would 
lead to the two greatest vices of the British army, 
gambling and drinking. So, then, let us hail with 
pleasure every effort towards better things, and, in 
camp and out of it, be all as merry and wise as our 
positions may allow. It must be admitted that the 
life of every day should not be rounded by a pirouette, 
and that if all work and no play produces dulness, 
all play and no work has in the end a similar effect. 
That the tendency of all camp life is more or less 
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demoralizing there can be no question; as all life 
must be, that interferes with the command that men 
should have over their own time, and which alternates 
between great physical exertion and mental inertia. 
The marchings and counter-marchings to Cassar's 
Camp are excessively fatiguing, and leave little relish 
for study, or anything else, in fact, but rest and mess- 
room refreshment ; and when these causes of home- 
idleness do not obtain, a hut at Aldershot is certainly 
not the place most calculated to afford facilities for 
agreeable or worthy occupation. A man can hardly 
read with much effect while three or four bands are 
practising round him, combining every style of music 
from "Eory O'More " to the overture of " Semira- 
mide ;" nor would one's study of a language be much 
simplified by the perpetual " Shoulder-arms!" of the 
zealous sergeant. To draw is difficult, by the light of 
a window a foot deep and two wide ; and if music be 
the resource, every note is heard over the six rooms of 
a block, each possibly occupied by a different tenant, 
who may, to keep the performer acquainted with the 
fact, originate a series of accompaniments, which the 
Philharmonic Society, desiring as they do to keep 
entirely to the author's meaning, would scarcely 
approve, as "part harmony." So, then, if people 
become idle at Aldershot, we cannot wonder at it ; 
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and although amateur acting, concert playing, and 
club-balls, should be the recreations rather than the 
business of life, still, the preparations for them give 
employment, and that is better than none, to say 
nothing of the social good feeling and mutual ac- 
quaintanceship thejare calculated to maintain. In 
time, perhaps, the privates may have some choral 
societies among themselves, got up on the Hullah 
plan; a pleasant exchange for canteen dissipation, 
and one that, as far as the militia are concerned, 
would carry a healthy and pleasant influence to the 
cottage-homes of England. 

I really don't know why the privates should not bo 
encouraged to write plays for themselves. The 4th 
Dragoons did so in India. The idea might offer an 
inducement to learn to read and write, at any rate ; 
and with a pleasurable inducement, one may do so 
much, so very much, that mere task-work will never 
produce. Some of the 4tth Dragoons could not write, 
and those who could were employed as amanuenses 
for the dramatic thinkers. All uneducated minds, 
having a natural thirst for the marvellous (as an 
exercise for those imaginative fiEiculties which should 
find aliment in the poetry of art and nature, and does 
80 among the cultivated), the evident character of the 
dramatic compositions of the common soldier would 
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be melodrame. This was prored in the 4th, and I 
recollect a play in fire acts, foil of real ghosts, not 
shadows of a shade, like her frolic grace Pity Fulke, 
but authenticated ghosts of the good old Anne Ead- 
clyffe style, ending by the fall of the curtain on 
twenty-five dead bodies — the " Corsican Brothers *' 
style, as seen under a very powerful lens. 

I have spoken of choral societies as an amusement 
for the soldiers of a camp, and a very constant one it 
is among the French, whose great recreation of an 
evening, whether in bivouac or on board a ship, is 
to form into little circles, and amuse themselves by 
part-singing. The selection is generally good, and 
although the political verse of old Beranger may 
be too frequently selected, still, it is all in good 
taste, being ruled by decorum, and very pleasant to 
hear. 

We English draw the cord a little too tight in 
some cases, though a Pharisaical spirit is always a 
mistaken one, as experience every day proves. 

At Aldershot, a chaplain, full of zeal and good 
intent, got up a musical entertainment in the chapel 
of the south camp ; and the idea seemed excellent, 
for although in this particular case the performers 
were the choir of the Royal Military Schools, Chelsea, 
yet it might be hoped that the idea, once originated, 
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would lead not only to the good result of interesting 
the men and women in their church, but that it would 
induce them to try how far they could repeat such 
entertainments themselves, without the necessity of 
the Chelsea choir. 

Nothing could be better than the programme, for 
though Moore's " Faintly as Tolls," with " My Native 
Land," and " The Hardy Norseman," were blended 
with " Tye," and " Dr. Horsley," no exception could 
be made to the selection, viewing it with reference to 
the sacred character of the building. 

The chaplain, however, felt some severe throes — 
sad struggles of conscience about the propriety of 
such profane uses of the chapel, and though one cited 
York Minster and its festivals, with other matter 
germain to the point, he evidently looked upon the 
whole as not quite what it should be, and although 
more worldly people might have thought that foul 
speaking and drunken habits were well abolished, 
even at the price of freer selection of sound old 
English melody than the chapel entertainment pro- 
posed, the idea would have been considered as little 
better than an emanation from the profane, and 
therefore dangerous enough to promulgate amongst 
priestly ears. 
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MILITARY CAMP, ALDERSHOT. 



A 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 

. WILL BE GIVEN BY 

THE CHOIR OF THE ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOLS, 
CHELSEA, 

IN THE CHAPEL OF THE SOUTH CAMP, 

On Thttrsday, the 20th Imt., at i past 4 o^hchy pjn. 

WEATHEB PERMITTING. 



PROGRAMME. 
SACRED. 

Anthem. — ^Lord, for thy tender Mercies Farrant, 

Canon. — Awake, Arise Horsley. 

Anthem. — 0, how amiahle Richardson, 

Anthem. — Sing to the Lord Tye, 

Htmn. — Give to us Peace — 

SECULAR. 

Glee. — ^Beneath the silent Rural Cell ffarrington, 

M^RIOAL. — Hard hy a Fountain Wadrent. 

Cabol. — Good King Wenceslas — 

Glee. — Faintly as Tolls Moore, 

Glee. — On a Bank two Roses Werner, 

Pabt Song. — The Hardy Norseman — 

Pabt Song. — My Native Land — 

6oti dabe tfie <^uten* 
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What mistakes we make! and how the social 
poison yclept prejudice acts and reacts, stifling the 
moral breath. Men can read: we drive them to 
cheap, ill-written, wickedly-intentioned publications, 
so foul in their very style, that an hour's wholesome 
reading would make it loathsome ; but the wholesome 
aliment is not to be had. Men can sing — but if not 
always disposed for Psalms, they are left to seek 
melodies among street ballad-mongers, or worse 
sources. The evil, the brutal, may not be a matter 
of choice, but of necessity, for we must not do the 
British soldier the injustice of supposing that he 
could not, like his French comrade, find his militarj 
zeal strengthened by a lyric of Campbell's, as the 
" corporal " of Q-eneral Pelissier's army does by a 
glee in honour of the first Napoleon, with its refrain 
expressive of that sympathy which made him so dear 
to every Frenchman's heart : 

** II mangeait avec ees soldats." 

The English soldier requires social training as well 
as exercise in the field. To be shot at cannot surely 
be the sole meaning of his position. "We are no 
longer a barbarous people, looking to bloodshed alone 
for our position among the nations. It is a duty we 
owe to ourselves as to our soldiers to render them 
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an intelligent, moral, useful class ; and every com- 
manding oflSicer can bear witness to the fact, that the 
more respectable the men of his corps, the easier is 
its discipline. Therefore, by all means educate the 
soldier, and, lest the reading-room and school should 
make " Jack a dull boy," let him have his theatre, 
his ball-room, and his singing-club, with such advice, 
example, and restriction, as shall lead him to enjoy 
all, but to abuse none. 

An engineer officer once told me that he had a 
peculiarly bad class of men to deal with, desperately 
addicted to the vice of our Saxon forefathers ; and to 
cure, if possible, the habit of intemperance, he gave 
up a large barrack-room, hired a dancing-master, and 
encouraged the men to learn — women were excluded ; 
but the system answered, the men were delighted, 
soberness increased, and the severest punishment in 
the barrack was to exclude the offenders from the 
dancing-room ; and as the necessary preparations for 
theatrical representations in India were always found 
to produce the same result, therefore, again we say, 
" Vivelalogatelle!'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE QUEEN'S PAVILIOi;. 

" My fathers that name have revered on a throne. 
My fathers have fallen to right it : 
Those fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 
That name should he scoffingly slight it." 

The reader must not expect to have bis curiositj 
gratified by an imaginary stroll over tbe private 
apartments of ber Majesty at Aldersbot, in company 
v^rith a communicative housekeeper in black silk, 
virbom we should expect to act as interpreter-general 
to the " Lawrences " and "Sir Joshuas" who might 
gaze with courtly stateliness upon us from the walls, 
for the royal reception-hut is a sealed palace, left in 
the charge of a worthy couple, so true to their trust, 
that no silver key has yet been found to fit the latch. 
Her Majesty's orders are most strict against the in- 
trusion of strangers ; even members of that determined 
class, " our own correspondents," have been repulsed 
by the dozen ; and Colonel Biddulph alone, the Queen's 
master of the household, can afford the desired per- 
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Thx Qusxm'k Pavilion at Aldxrihot. 



Page 82. 
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mission of entrance. Every one knows, Lowever, 
how difficult a secret is to keep, and how facts do 
ooze out occasionally by the oddest channels ; and it is 
by such avenues that I am enabled to say a little 
about the Pavilion ; and that little has one advantage, 
that it may be relied upon as true. 

While resident at Aldershot, long before the 
Pavilion was finished, I made strenuous efforts to see 
it, but in vain. The engineer commandant con- 
sidered that looking in at a window was almost a 
forbidden grace ; and when I tried to pass the sentry 
in a carriage, and that individual, ignorant of the 
alphabet, gave me hopes by the manner in which he 
deliberately fetched from his sentry-box the small 
board on which were fixed his written orders, and 
then looking carefully over it, stated, that not seeing 
anything to the contrary, I might go on, — still, all 
was failure, and I had to retrace my steps veith much 
humiliation. I have thought it as well to state this, 
" much ado about nothing " as it may seem, because 
it may save great trouble to many persons who fancy 
that either bribery or interest will give them an 
entree to her Majesty's hut, and may fatigue both 
themselves and their friends by futile applications 
to the general commanding, or even to the Lord 
Chamberlain. The orders are as little to be evaded 
o 2 
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as the laws of the Medes and Persians ; and whatever 
was my own disappointment, I gladly bear witness to 
the conscientious manner in which Mr. Moore and 
his wife, the stewards and guardians of the place, 
discharge their duty. 

Now, aU I can tell is this : — that immediately 
within the gates of the Pavilion are the stables, which 
have stalls for forty horses, and are in the most 
perfect order. Prom these the carriage-road winds 
upwards towards a plateau, on which is erected the 
Pavilion, a long, low, square, wooden building, built 
precisely in the same way as an Aldershot hut, and 
commanding, through a range of regularly-sized 
windows, fine views of either camp, with the sur- 
rounding scenery. The vnndows are obscured by 
ground glass on the lower panes, and the brow of the 
plateau is guarded by sentries. The report is, that 
the fittings are plain but handsome, inferior in all 
ways to the furnishing of her Majesty's palaces 
generally, but suitable for the temporary habitation 
of a few days: that all the doors of the rooms, 
except those of her Majesty and Prince Albert, are 
marked with the names of their occupants ; and that 
'^ spare rooms " are few. Below the plateau a small 
shrubbery is commenced, having in it a few ever- 
greens ; but generally, the inclosure is the same moor 
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ground as that of tlie neighbourhood. On a small 
hillock, to the left of the Pavilion, appears a square 
building, slightly elevated, and surrounded by small 
cypresses. This is the reservoir, which, fed from 
CsBsar's Camp, supplies the palace with very pure 
water. 

Below the plateau on which the Pavilion is erected, 
are some low wooden chalet-like buildings, also 
guarded : these are the apartments of the servants, 
and include the cooking arrangements. On first 
entering them, we see a corridor, with doors opening 
from it into small rooms, all neatly covered with green- 
and-white p^er, and having the official titles of the 
occupants written on cards, and nailed upon the doors. 
On the left a passage opens upon the kitchen, a 
magnificent array of casseroles, steamers, and gourmet 
appliances, worthy the manipulation of Soyer ; and 
beyond it the scullery, with a steam-boiler, and all 
sorts of scientific affairs connected therewith. The 
next small room is the pastry-room, with tables and 
dressers too clean almost to believe in ; and opposite 
to that again the little marble-arranged bathroom- 
looking place, devoted to the due cleansing of salads 
and other legumes. Then we come to the house-maids' 
sleeping-room ; and divided from it by the servants' 
hall is the dormitory of the men-servants, seventeen 
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in number, which immediately suggests an idea of the 
arrangements of the lower deck of the great Himalaya 
steamer, as we saw it on her first outward voyage. 
The cabins are small, with a little camp bedstead on 
one side, and on a bracket the usual washing appa- 
ratus, with a square glass above it. The passage is 
laid with cocoanut-fibre matting, and on each door is 
nailed an inscribed card. 

Now, as these offices are below the plateau on 
which stands the Pavilion, and there being, externally^ 
no appearance of communication, the first idea is^ 
'' How cold the dinner must be ;" but we find at the 
end of the corridor a glass-roofed tunnel, having in the 
distance a wooden staircase, and by its side " a lift," 
into which whatever is required in the palace is at 
once placed. In the absence of her Majesty no 
attendants are allowed to remain, nor is any use made 
of the ofiSces. There is also, immediately outside them, 
a large bell, suspended from a high frame, which 
reminded us of the receptacles for images of the 
Virgin, one sees at the corners of the highways in 
lands governed by Eoman Catholics; at Tours we 
remember there was one particularly like this at 
Aldershot. 

It was but a very little while since that we made 
our last failure in an attemjpt to see the Pavilion, and 
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it happened to be Sunday, the day of all others when 
the camp appears to its greatest disadvantage. It 
may be necessary to warn all excursionists also, that 
on this day they should never attempt the Famham 
station, as the running of the omnibuses between the 
town and the camp is so irregular, and the cab-fare so 
. very extortionate, that a " return-ticket " may even- 
tually prove rather a ruinous affair. Prom Parn- 
borough the communication is easy and frequent ; yet 
no possible idea can be gained of Aldershot and its 
characteristics upon " the day which lies 'twixt 
Saturday and Monday.** 

The villages generally of Hampshire and Surrey 
are remarkable for the quiet tone which pervades 
them upon the Sabbath. The thatched cottages, vnth 
the blushing roses climbing to the eaves ; the little 
gardens blooming with flowers, of a class otherwise 
seldom seen but in the parterres of the rich ; the 
square-towered grey old church, half buried in ivy ; 
the rosy-faced children so bright and clean ; the white- 
haired elder basking in the sunshine at his cottage- 
door; the village maidens engaged in that rustic 
courtship which will ere long make them the happy 
wives of some warm-hearted son of toil; all this is 
pleasant to look upon, and suggests such associations 
as Orlando desired to caU up in the mind of the 
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exiled duke in the Torest of Ardennes, when he 
invokes memory to aid in the work of mercy: — 

"If ever you had look'd on better days. 
If ever been where bells have knoU'd to church. 
If ever sat at any good man's feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear. 
And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied. 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be." 

The Sunday of the camp at Aldershot is the most 
painful reverse possible, of this calm picture. All 
looks dirt and confusion — confusion, without action ; 
idleness, without refreshment. Noisy half-dressed 
soldiers, with pipes between their lips, are lounging 
at the doors; slatternly women are hanging wet 
clothes upon the lines; unwashed children, clad in 
remnants of their mothers' finery, roll, or quarrel 
together in the dust ; oaths, tobacco-smoke, and the 
fumes of liquor defile the sweet breath of Heaven ; 
and all that brings before the mind a momentary idea 
of the day being Sunday, is the absence of bodies of 
men preparing for drill, or an occasional regiment 
falling in for church parade, marching onward to the 
sound of their band, to take part in that duty which, 
collectively, perhaps, is more distasteful to the soldiers 
than any other. There are two or three services on 
a Sunday morning, — an arrangement intended to take 
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in all the regiments, — with a " volunteer service " in 
the new church of an afternoon, to which the men 
can take their wives and children if they please. 

Since the regular troops have returned from the 
Crimea, the militia seem to have been appreciated by 
the locality. They say that even a pauper dying in 
a " union " is praised by some one when he is gone ; 
and in this spirit the people now discover that the 
gentlemen of England, who came so loyally together, 
and spent their money so generously and freely 
among the people, suited their interests better than 
officers of the line, who are often constrained to much 
economy. 

However, " the line " have done something for the 
camp, at any rate. It has now lamps, white, red, and 
green, though the meaning of the colours I could not 
discover. Three sentries, a non-commissioned man of 
the 88th, with a muff-apexed sergeant of the Guards, 
obligingly answered my inquiries, by saying that they 
had "never hcCTd," and indeed seemed indebted to 
me for the original idea that lamps were there at all. 
The truth is, that, never having suffered from the 
want of light, the men were unobservant of its 
presence, while the first remark an ex-militiamaii 
makes in returning to camp is, " Look at the lamps ! ! " 
and well he may, considering the stumblmgs into 
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trenches, and near escapes of finding truth at the 
bottom of the wells, that ever attended his evening 
strolls. Sydney Smith said, "there would be no 
safety on railways till the directors had killed a 
bishop;" and one fancied a watery death looking 
every one in the face, till a well had received a 
general ; for, when the great danger of their position 
was pointed out to an officer high in command, his 
reply was, "Why, no one has fallen in yet?" a 
remark worthy the Circumlocution Office, and our war 
departments generally. 

The Guards, as may be supposed, occupy letter A, 
in the post-militia state of things, in the South Gamp ; 
and as they did at Chobham, so do they here. The 
avenues, in which are situated the staff-sergeants' 
quarters, are named after fashionable endroits in the 
metropolis; such as " Begent-street," "Pall-mall," 
and so on ; and if one may judge by Mr. Drewett'a 
photographic shed opposite the Club-house, the G-uards 
really are letter A, No. 1, in every case. The new 
barracks are very handsome, and the covered parade- 
grounds, which have the look of the Paddington 
station, are well thought of, and give a very light and 
elegant appearance to the buildings. Still, the site is 
low, and the drainage said to be defective. The cost 
annually has been enormous during their erection; 
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and we can only hope that the great English sieve of 
''mistake " is not in this case, as in others, to prevent 
the public money from reaching its legitimate and 
required object. 

Earnestly we hope that at least day-rooms for the 
men, and proper accommodation for the families^ will 
be found in these new barracks. On the ground at 
Aldershot some relief from the crowding of the huts 
has been found by the pitching of the regimental 
tents. But the flooring is of wet straw ; and whatever 
a bell-tent may be in sunny weather, and the tempe- 
rature of a Turkish spring day, it is miserably ill- 
suited to the damps of an English autumn night. 
Still the women prefer it to the crowding in the 
married huts. A woman I met on the bank of 
the Basingstoke canal, who grumbled sadly at the 
payment of a penny at the ferry, and the inaction of 
the pontoon-bridge on a Sunday, which bridge con- 
nects the " North and South camps," told me that 
anything was better than to be one of the occupants 
of a hut, in which ten men, ten women, and eighteen 
children had their home. It is very sad to reflect 
how very little real sympathy the world of England 
has for the soldier; and yet how fond it is of 
uniforms, gold lace^ moustachios military, and bands 
regimental ! 
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As long as war lasted, enthusiasm rose to fever- 
heat ; every evil was deplored, every misery palliated 
(as far as wealth could palliate miseries indescribable), 
at the seat of war. But the sword once sheathed, 
the moral requirements of the soldier and his family 
seem forgotten, and matters proceed in precisely the 
same spirit that they did, although a few months 
since all the world had been aroused to the advan- 
tages of reform. The lights and colours of the mas- 
querade balls of Moscow seem to have blotted out the 
sight of the thousands bleeding on the battle-fields of 
the far Crimea, and the sound of the rocket fire- 
works of our own home parks, to have dulled to the 
mental ear all remembrance of the nine rounds, alas ! 
too often heard on Cathcart's Hill. It is well for 
human nature that Lethe's stream still fiows; but 
yet, we may forget so rapidly, as to leave us neither 
the better nor the wiser for sorrows past. As with 
individuals, so it is with countries; and we would 
wish that, for ever and for ever, the sadnesses and 
mistakes of this last war should rest upon men's 
minds, and produce the result, in Longfellow's spirit, 
of action in the living present; action for good, 
for mercy, for morality. The remembrance of that 
which has so lately passed, will give the histories of 
experience to guide the judgment; the end being 
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an awakening to true consideration for tlie best 
interests of the army, individually and collectively; 
not only as affects promotions and pay, pensions and 
provision for old age, but for tlie best means where- 
with to originate a sense of self-respect, even in the 
minds of the youngest private of our ranks, together 
^Yith the idea of individual responsibility, the value of 
character, and the desire to deserve and gain the 
respect of his superiors. 

** For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 
The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the sodger's prize, 
The sodger's wealth is honour. 
The brave, poor sodger ne'er despise, 
Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Kemcmber he's his country's stay, 
In day and hour o* danger." 

Burns was touched to the composition of the song, 
of which this beautiful verse forms a part, by the 
recital of the adventures of a wayworn soldier at a 
village inn. We are not all poets, but we have all 
human hearts and sympathies, and we should do well 
to let these influences produce active good and 
benevolence towards the British soldier; and few 
there are but might possess materials for a tale as 
touching, either of themselves or their comrades, as 
that which clothed with his mantle of inspiration the 
Ayrshire Poet. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rOLLY AND FACETLE. 

" The night is dark ; Light and Spirits will become it 

well." 

Mebkt Wives op Windsob. 

It would be an odd camp indeed that did not 
produce its practical jesters ; and even in the old days 
the wisest octogenarians were not free from this 
weakness. If, then, the times of Wellington and 
Picton gave occasion for tales, that old soldiers 
chuckle over for the thousandth time, as they tell them 
for original jokes to their wearied offspring, we must 
not quarrel with Aldershot, because there folly also 
shoots its shafts, nor is always of the wittiest. 

The night of the great naval review of 1856 
was so sad a night for everybody, that the campites 
had not the bliss of a special grumble all to them- 
selves ; yet it was bad enough for them. The General 
had insisted that everybody who did not go by the 
train of five p.m. couldn't go at all ; therefore a great 
many miserable believers in that proposition made 
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themselves excessively wretched, and with very stiff 
eyes and very hungry feelings, did then depart. Of 
course they went to Portsmouth, when they should 
have gone to Southampton ; and of course they re- 
turned with the tickets for the several vessels in their 
pockets, to dine at a considerable expense at Win- 
chester. The great naval review was a practical joke 
of the Government on a magnificent scale, and was 
entirely successful, as I, with many, can aver, while 
the matter was increased in humour, when people 
bound for Aldershot, as I was, returned to Fam- 
borough, only to find that, for lack of conveyance, it 
was necessary to walk three. miles through a dark 
and very mysterious fir wood. The South Camp was 
as tranquil as a ladies'-school is supposed to be after 
ten o'clock. Not " a sound of revelry by night " 
broke on the ear ; the moonlight streamed upon the 
deserted roads, and the black huts were uncheered by 
a solitary ray within, except in the cases of the mess- 
rooms, where recreated the flower of . our militia 
chivalry. Mess parties, except to the uninitiated, 
upon a guest-night are dull affairs enough every- 
where ; but those of Aldershot, I am afraid, were the 
acme of dreariness. The young attorneys and sur- 
geons without practice, with the not particularly 
intellectual scions of independent stock, felt sadly the 
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lack of military gossip, and the invaluable " Army 
List," with all its suggestive matter, to afford 
material wherewith to sustain the ball of conversa- 
tion ; and as the mess-men (some of them from the 
line, with rather fixed opinions on the miserable 
incapacity of a militia-man for forming just opinions 
of Madeira that had been twice round the Cape, and 
others, themselves more accustomed to porter than 
claret, thought fit to place the worst possible vintages 
on the table after men had well drunk, and of those, 
at last, in minimum quantities, it was necessary to 
suggest some recreation until the small hours, grow- 
ing larger, should admit of rest ; the hope of becoming 
healthy, wealthy, and wise, to many not being by 
any means an incentive strong enough for seeking 
what old ladies are pleased to call, " beauty sleep." 

Now, of all the recreations in the world, one would 
suppose that taking a walk after mess at Aldershot 
was the least suggestive of pleasure. Let us picture 
to ourselves lines of black huts, each exactly like the 
other, with little ditches before them, flanking stony 
roads, boggy heather all around, with occasional pits 
for brick and lime-making, and a cordon of sentries, 
who insist, every ten seconds, on assuring themselves 
that you are not the vanguard of a mighty army 
about to overrun and utterly lead into captivity their 
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native land. " All's well, good night," may be a 
wish, like other things of which one may have too 
much; but "Who goes there?" is an inquiry, the 
personal impertinence of which, when constantly re- 
peated, becomes, to say the least of it, " very ' 
wearing." 

Notwithstanding this, it was the pleasure of some 
folks on this notable naval review evening, when 
utterly tired of the common topics, to throw on their 
cloaks, and lighting some " rare old weeds," to quit 
the warm shelter of mess-room letter — , and gradually 
distan(;e their mole-like looking wigwams. On the 
party went, first right, then left, now vociferating for 
lucifers, and anon tumbling into ditches ; at length a 
good-natured ensign volunteered to return for the 
lamp, an article as necessary here as in the streets of 
G^rand Cairo after nightfall. "He turned and left 
the spot," but the Lamp of Aladdin was not more 
difficult to gain than the proposed light of our young 
soldier. Here, his foot struck on a heap of rubbish ; 
there, on a pile of coals; clouds gathered over the 
moon, and at length, overcome by anxiety, haste, and 
perhaps " the salmon," down fell our hero, the victim 
of a treacherous ditch, and there, cold, though not 
beautiful, he lay, his martial cloak around him, till the 
"bang!" of the morning gun roused him to feel 

H 
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Aurora's tears falling fast npon a brow, which 
perhaps, had the ditch been Mount Ida, might have 
spared poor Luna a heap of scandal. 

The bedarkened tunic-wearers who were in ad- 
yance had for hours arrived at the conclusion that 
their proposed excursion promised but little merry 
incident; and they therefore determined to arouse 
the inmate of the nearest hut they might attain. 
Now, to awake a steady-going lieutenant of a certain 
age, after a heavy field-day, and a mess dinner, 
requires address, for mere noise will never effect the 
end ; the ear becoming far too much inured to that 
sort of thing during the employment of the day. 
Failure was therefore to be expected so long as the 
besiegers kept to throwing stones and other missives 
down the open chimney ; a power of doing which 
they had ar^ved at by scrambling upon the roof of 
the Noah's Ark in question. 

We suppose these lines to have been the resting- 
places of a singularly somnolent regiment, for, certes, 
hut afber hut was thus in vain assailed, while the 
occupant, could we have seen him, simply turned 
upon his pallet, and with a dreamy anathema upon 
" the squirrels," only slept the sounder. At length a 
happy idea struck our " Mohawks." The draughts and 
cold in these wigwams, after midnight, became so 
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unpleasant by reason of the chinks, through which 
their occupants could enjoy fair nature's views when 
wide awake, that all sorts of plans were resorted fco 
for keeping in the fires ; this everybody knew, and 
the fact was the foundation of a new idea. A chosen 
band of delegates mounted the roof of an oflBcer, 
pleasantly considered the " muff" of the corps. A 
cracker was then quietly dropped down the chimney, 
and its opening instantly stopped with military 
cloaks. 

Crack! bounced the missile, down fell the soot, 
out dashed the victim. "Fire, fire!'* The sentry 
rushed from his box, the men from their huts, every 
window showed its little light, officers roared for their 
men, men shouted for the engines, women ran wildly 
about, all screams and curl-papers, children were 
tossed into the dust-holes for safety — and while the 
cries of " Fire, fire!" " Where, where ?" continued, 
the originators of all this mischief, protected by 
sheltering huts, and mingling with the crowd, got 
safely ofi*, — their lovo of frolic only whetted by their 
success. 

A counsel of war was held, for, after such an 

achievement, the idea of rest was ridiculous. " Aha I 

capital!" one of them has a friend in letter E, — he 

has gone to Farnham, to a brilliant dinner-party; 
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being late, lie will walk home, and four miles on 
a cold night over a hilly road, makes the idea of 
what Mr. Swiveller calls "the balmy" a heavenly 
thing. 

Letter E gained, the hut is of course found closed. 
But bolts, locks, and bars, though " not rent asunder," 
offer no impediment to an Aldershot jester. A sharp 
knife scales the putty from the little window-pane: 
the harlequin of the group entered. In less time 
than it can be told, the hut was emptied, bed, bed- 
ding, table, chair, cheroot-case, lucifer-box, — all were 
dropped into the nearest well, and on the door a card 
affixed, with this inscription, — "To let, unfurnished, 
the occupant having removed to the wells, for the 
benefit of the waters." 

It is needless to describe the return of the weary 
diner-out that night. How he tried and retried the 
patent key, doubtful of his whereabouts, and how at 
last, weary, cold, and puzzled, on the cold ground he 
laid down his head. 

And where they not caught yet, those wicked ones ? 
Oh! by no means. To be sure, they had taken a 
wrong turn, and the mistake carried them, en face, to 
a raw bog-trotting sentry, whose north Cork accent 
brought them suddenly to a stand ; and as they only 
laughed the louder for his challenges, this conscien- 
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tious individual brought his weapon promptly to the 
" charge," 

Now ball-cartridge, or fixed bayonets, can scarcely 
be considered jokes, however practical their effects. 
The party were posed, therefore ; but happily, at the 
moment, the door of the guard-house opened in rear 
of the son of Erin; lights streamed forth, laugh 
echoed laugh, and the little party, as if fortune 
favoured the unquiet, were soon snugly housed. 

The reader, who, if a civilian, may never have 
entered a military guard-house, will be glad, perhaps, 
to learn its character, and as a military friend of ours 
has made a sketch of it upon this very occasion from 
the life, we say, as the showmen do, " Pray walk iu, 
ladies and gentlemen, and see the hanimals in their 
natrul state." 

The hut, as we see, consists of two apartments ; one 
being occupied by a quiet married sergeant and his 
family, while the other forms the " guard-house.*' In 
this retreat a junior officer wiles away the dull hours 
of night, while his men, the relieving sentries, occupy 
the nearest hut. 

Now Ensign Smith is not given to consume mid- 
night oil in its ordinary sense. Books bore him — 
thinking is "slow" — and for writing, we are not 
quite sure whether our brethren of the Eow would 
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care mucli for the ideas, or even be quite content with 
the orthography of this ensign with the uncommon 
name. Society sympathizes in this state of things, 
therefore, and when mess is ended, every idler of 
like calibre seeks the guard-house, just to see what 
" Old Smith's at." What a picture it is ! 

The stove in the centre of the room, with some two 
feet of iron chimney, is red hot, and the abominable 
smell so created, struggles for pre-eminence with the 
tobacco-smoke that darkens every comer. The gut- 
tering candles are dim as London lamps in a Novem- 
ber fog, and the deal table, as much as may be seen 
of it, seems covered with short pipes, empty spirit- 
bottles, and filthy stains of porter. Against this 
table, balancing as they may, are divers Smiths and 
Eobinsons, very much " how came you so, indeed," as 
Miss Kemble had it ; while on an old sofa, broken 
and rickety, are perched, wherever space appeared, 
heroes in soiled tunics and once bright buttons, who, 
imbibing with much zeal potations of the triflingly 
modified juniper, "improve the occasion" by nu- 
merous enlivening anecdotes of similar nights simi- 
larly passed, with the frolics thereon attendant, and 
80 on. 

Occasionally are trolled forth a few unconnected 
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lines of a Bacchanalian song, and those not always of 
the most refined class, while interruptions are constant, 
from some witty effort made by one of the party to 
upset the rest, with other originalities, — such as the 
exchange of articles of attire, producing much the effect 
of children's portrait-cards, when so divided that each 
slip in connection with the other produces an en- 
tirely different aspect to the whole, — just as Irish 
soldiers and Zouaves did in Turkey, when the one 
wore the other's dress, and often appeared in such 
travestie to answer for serious misdemeanours, and 
by these means put to severe test the risible faculties 
of the . orderly-room oflScials. There was humour in 
this, however, and the very incongruity was comical 
enough, when an Algerine, as it would seem, prepared 
to enter on his defence in the raciest brogue of the 
west of Ireland ; and the wild Irishman, to judge by 
his costume, honoured us with a " Salaam aleikoum !" 
The guard-room jests of Aldershot were, however, 
dull enough, as indeed practical jests commonly are ; 
and when the sergeant had once a gathering of 
his own, and the militia-men sang a song, of which 
the accompanying is a copy, it must be admitted 
that sense and propriety were on their side of the 
wall. 
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THE MILITIA VOLUNTEER* 



TwM—The British Ckenadier, 



1. 
Some talk about the GaardsmaD, and some of the MariDe, 
The Lancer and the Bifleman, the Red Goat and the Green ; 
But with all our British Soldiers we're ready to compare. 
With a tow row, row, row, row, row, row, the Militia Volunteer. 
Chorus.— With all our, &c. 

II. 
In peace we earn our bread and beer, hj hard and honest toil, 
We learn our drill in training upon our native soil ; 
And thus we're ready, heart and hand, when danger may appear — 
Sing tow row, row, row, row,' row, row, the Militia Volunteer. 
Chorus. — ^And thus, &c. 

HL 

In war we leave our quiet homes, and when embodied, stand 
In staunch and strong battalions, to guard our native land : 
With officers we know and trust, there's nought to doubt or fear. 
Then sing tow row, row, row, row, row, the Militia Volunteer. 
Chorus. — ^With officers, &c. 

IV. 
And when our Queen and Country want men to fight abroad, 
Our brave lads will be ready, and go with one accord ; 
To East or Western lands well march, and whether &r or near. 
Don't think there's want of pluck in the Militia Volunteer. 
Chorus. — ^To East or, &o. 



* Paraphrased by an officer of the First Devon militia. 
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V. 

Now what can any regulars, at Britain's urgent call, 
Do more than bravely march and meet the Russian steel and ball ; 
Then laugh no more, but join, my lads, and give a hearty cheer. 
With a tow row, row, row, row, row, the Militia Volunteer. 

Chobub. — ^Then langh no more, &c. 

A.R. 
Newpobt Babbaoks, 2Sth March, 1855. 

It is much to be regretted that practical joking is 
not altogether exploded in the army, and indeed 
everywhere; though stealing away huge wooden 
figures of Scotsmen from tabacconists' shops, casting 
down boxes oyer prostrate Dogberries, unhanging 
signs, and so on, had, we presume, some hidden wit ; 
and this reminds one of a story told of Eobert Hall^ 
when a student at Oxford. 

In his room at Magdalen existed a great want, 
that of a fire-board, and reflecting upon the most 
economical means of supplying it, the embryo great 
preacher bethought him of the sign of the " Marquis 
of Granby," at Woodstock. Thence, late as it was, 
Hall repaired, unhung the pride of Woodstock, and 
returned in triumph with his trophy. Admirable! 
not a breath of wind could reach him that night, and 
he slept as men do who have earned their rest. But 
it was not so to end. At sunrise all Woodstock 
were beneath the windows, clamouring for justice and 
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restoration, the voice of mine host loudest in the 
matter. Robert Hall stepped forth, and as he did 
so, was greeted with an absolute roar of indignation ; 
at length it abated, and stretching forth his arms, he 
cried, ' A wicked and an adulterous generation seek 
after a sign, and none shall be given unto them,' 
saying which, he retreated from his balcony, and 
closed the windows. This was, indeed, a practical 
joke, and little enjoyed by the sufferers. 

India formed always a wide field for practical jokers 
in military life, and hundreds of this kind will suggest 
themselves to every one's mind who has ever served 
in the tropics. They may even recollect the old jest 
on " crossing the line," of showing a person a tele- 
scope with a hair passed over the lens, whereby the 
European stranger admits, joyfully, "that now he 
sees the line quite clearly," and thanks the bystanders 
a thousand times for the immediate advantage he has 
so enjoyed. 

In one regiment, also (a corps celebrated for a 
practical joker in the person of the adjutant), I 
recollect a poor "Griff," as new-comers are called, 
anxiously inquiring the meaning of "muster," and 
being told that, on the first of every month, it was 
necessary for him to produce his toilet " kit " before 
the general : I saw the poor lad, who believed this 
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folly, arrive on the parade-ground, followed by two 
servants bearing sponges, soap-dishes, and the whole 
paraphernalia of personal adornment, to be mustered, 
as he thought ! Another wit of the same calibre, in 
the time of Sir Lionel Smith, requiring to have his 
head shaved to prevent the recurrence of fever at the 
coming Spring, assured some young men whom he had 
promised to introduce at the commander-in-chiers 
official breakfast, that it was a proper ceremonial to 
appear with a circle shaved on the head of each, a 
sanitary idea having originated the etiquette. Of 
course, belief was difficult where the proposition 
seemed so monstrous, yet when the hujjam, or barber, 
polished the head of their informer, conviction of the 
truth of the statement, strange as it seemed, con- 
strained obedience. The poor cadets were all shaven ! 
and when dressed a la rigueur^ according to regulation, 
they accompanied their informer to the palace of the 
chief. But woe of woes ; no sooner had the party, 
passing the servants, who remained grave as became 
good Moslems, arrived at the entrance-chamber, than 
their bald-headed example, putting his hand into his 
pocket, and quietly producing a wig of faultless curl, 
arranged it on his head. To describe the effect of this 
action on those who saw it would be impossible. The 
rage, the despfur, baffles all description, and the reader 
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really requires a personal knowledge of India and its 
society, to believe in a circumstance which was told 
me as Vkfact, and I really believe it to be so. 

It is not fair to tire the sensible reader — and whicb 
of our readers is not sensible — with continued folly of 
this kind. Mirth is a good thing, but it should be of 
that wise kind which leads to health and laughter, 
not to sorrow and dismay. True, some practical 
jokers may escape these last serious results, yet, it is 
but an escape, and feeling this, I cannot but express a 
heartfelt hope that, ere long, this particular species 
of the Allegro may be altogether banished from our 
army. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOPPING. 

"And viDes (not nail'd to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon'd, much like the back scene of a play. 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance, 
In vineyards copied from the south of France." 

I WOULD recommend everybody who is tired of the 
monotony of polite society, and desires to see some- 
thing of originality of character, to go down to 
Pamham for the hop- vintage, share the labour of a 
seven-bushel basket, and give himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the humours of the scene. We engage that 
his health and spirits will be improved, and promise 
him no common refreshment of both mind and body. 

Por myself, I was there in March, when the poles 
were all piled in tripods on the ground, giving occa- 
sion to one or two simple-minded persons to inquire 
whether " that was the Camp at Aldershot ;" and one 
must allow that, at considerable distance, a large 
quantity of these poles, arranged in regular piles, had 
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rather the effect of a distant encampment of Affghans, 
as I have seen them above the Bolan Pass, in their 
goat's-hair homes. The imaginary camps, however, 
was soon cast down, for in a few weeks all the poles 
were in the ground, arranged in such lines as allowed 
free circulation of air, when the old vines began to 
sprout. It is astonishing what pertinacity of life the 
hop-vines have ; some growers told me that, in many 
cases, they could not remember when the vines had 
been set, and others were pointed out which had 
produced and reproduced for years. 

I had left the vines just climbing up the poles, 
looking bright and fresh and vigorous, but low, just 
as one sees them on grape-vines on the banks of the 
Ehine, about Peray, a place not likely to be forgotten 
by those who have once spent a day at the little 
auberge, and been enabled to pass judgment on the 
vintage; but now, in September when I returned, 
the vines had overtopped the poles, and were fes- 
tooned across from each to each, the flowers hanging 
down in green and heavy bunches. Byron talks of 
" where the green valleys windingly allure ;" and the 
green paths that lead through the hop-grounds of 
Eamham, when the sun shines brightly, are as lovely 
quite as those in Italy's fair land : at least, I have 
travelled between the cities of Padua, Vicenza, and 
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Verona, during the vintage, and but for the purple 
bunches of ripe grapes piled for refreshment on the 
carriage-seat, I cannot find that the vintage in beauty 
of effect much exceeds our own in Surrey. Ours is 
so healthy, too, the smell of the hop so gives vigour 
to the step and colour to the cheek, — there is no heat 
to fear, no miasma ; everybody does not cry " Viva 
Signora," if one is so unfortunate as to sneeze, for 
deadly fevers are not common, nor do mosquitoes 
worry one after a long day's journey, and prevent 
repose. On the contrary, the effect of a day's 
" hopping "is to rise refreshed, and at early mom, 
while the dew is yet on grass and flower, to go forth 
* and note the uprising of the " pickers " for the day. 

How odd the scene is ! at half-past four, on rather 
a dull morning, I found my way, despite bar and 
bolt, spring-lock and shutter, out from my lodgings 
into the High-street of Farnham, — the borough, as it 
is called, and from thence to the Old Market-house 
in Castle-street. This place is raised on piles, and 
under it, littered down with straw, like cattle, were 
the "hoppers." Now, it must be understood that 
these were not " home- pickers," but strangers, a 
chance ragged band, who, allured by hope of gain, 
had travelled from every county in England to the 
harvest. The growers do not recognize this class, 
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nor provide for them in any way; even the straw 
they had was given in benevolence by Mr. Andrews 
the farmer-butcher of the place, and by no means a 
matter of right. When I strolled out among them 
but a few had risen : men, women, and babies were 
huddled together in the straw, while here and there 
a poor family had squeezed themselves into an empty 
china-crate, and one or two, finding large empty 
baskets, had set them on end like sentry-boxes, and 
were sleeping, so protected a little from the cold. 
One family, newly wakened, and consisting of a 
granny, a young husband and wife, with their little 
child, were seated under a large old cotton umbrella ; 
dirty, but gaudy shawls were rolled round their feet, 
and as I saw their bronzed faces the scene came back 
to me of the French steamer Caire^ on her way from 
Stamboul, with groups of the slaves of the governor 
of Mitylene. 

By half-past five, all Famham was alive with hop- 
pickers; — old women with babies on their backs, 
men bearing children of larger growth upon their 
shoulders, energetic females, not only burthened with 
their offspring, but hugging brown stone drinking- 
mugs for the whole family ; little creatures dragging 
after them small armchairs, hoppers laden with sur- 
plices (bags for hops), others bustling on with bundles, 
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umbrellas, and baskets, yet eating their simple break- 
fast as they went — all active and cheerful, antici- 
pating a fair day's wages for a fair day's work, and 
none the worse for Mr. Andrew's shakedown under 
the Old Market House. The street and roads lead- 
ing from it swarmed with people. With the stream 
I followed on, chatting first to one and then the 
other, finding all civil and good-humoured, as if pre- 
paring for a summer holiday. Mr. Andrews, I was 
told, employed several hundred gipsies on his grounds, 
80 I wended thither as I thought, but went to the 
wrong garden, so that the shilling I had taken for 
fortune-telling produced me not one promise of luck. 
On entering the garden we found others there 
before us ; the " settings " were already filled. Now, 
of course the reader will not understand this techni- 
cality, unless, indeed, he has been in hop-grounds 
before, at harvest time ; but a setting means the open- 
ings for baskets placed in lines in the garden. Six- 
teen hills are allowed to each seven-bushel basket. 
These baskets are marked with black lines on the 
inside of them to denote each bushel, and they are 
placed in the centre of the hills, eight on each side, 
iu parallels of four. Across each basket the pole- 
puller lays a pole, and two hop-pickers are allowed to 
each; the pickers are paid twopence a bushel for 
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picking, and draw their money as they please, subject 
to the accounts of the tallyman, one of these respon- 
sible individuals being overseer to forty-eight baskets. 
The pole-puller receives two-and-sixpence or three 
shillings a day, and earns his pay, for the labour is 
very severe ; and, occasionally, after the hop has 
been cut a few inches from the ground, the pole will 
not yield until the " dog " is applied — a wrench, in 
the form of a stout short pole, having on one side a 
large pointed iron hook roughed inside. The hop- 
picker seems to bear no ill-will to any creature living 
but the pole-puller, and he has not only to bear hard 
work, but to endure hard words. An energetic 
couple of pickers grumble heavily, if the puller 
keeps them waiting, as every bushel is of great con- 
sequence to them while the kilns are yet unfilled, 
for when they can dry no more, the work stops, no 
matter at what hour. Generally, good-humour and 
ready remark prevail everywhere. There is that great 
bond of union, children, present, and each mother 
is charmed with kindness to her little ones. The 
great value of hop-picking in England is to the large 
families nurtured in her cottage-homes, for all can 
earn something; little creatures unable to speak 
were picking hops into their fathers' caps ; children 
of five or six into reversed umbrellas, to be emptied 
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into " mo tiler's basket." The childl'eii often picked 
quicker than the parents, and as an average, a family 
can earn from seven to ten pounds during the hop- 
ping season, which extends over about three weeks. 
So soon as each setting is cleared, the poles are 
arranged in parcels, bound with a garland of Hops, . 
and piled in a tripod form in readiness for the next 
year's crops, while the pickers and pullers move on to 
the next setting; the line being reversed, the end 
pickers beginning where the first had done. There 
was a good deal of facetiae going on while I remained, 
showing the generally cheerful manners of the people 
together. A heavy pole fell upon a man, who, how- 
ever, in no way complained, but a seven-bushel 
picker remarked, " Ay ! if you had remained at home, 
in your highly respectable trade, that wouldn't have 
happened." A hop-picker was dragging a little 
miserable-looking donkey about to find a fit spot 
whereat to fasten him, when the rest called out, 
" I say ! don't knock that there iron-gray boss about 
iu that way, he ain't used to it." Every gang of 
pickers had evidently their wit, and many a handful 
of hops was slyly put into the. jester's basket, in 
return for the luxury of an honest laugh. A very 
distinctive feature in each field was the frame, or 
frames, as it might be, into which the " surplices," or 
1 2 
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bags, were put previous to being filled; fourteen 
bushels are allowed to be put into each bag, which 
is, when filled, carted away to the kiln. When forty- 
eight surplices are filled from one garden, the work is 
stopped. 

In the centre of this ground of Mr. Andrews I 
saw a long, low building, that the hoppers called the 
" barrack." It was a mere stable, with iron gratings 
at the windows, and a mud floor. Here rested the 
home-pickers, a title given to such people as the 
growers employ annually, and bring from their homes 
at a considerable distance in four and six horse carts. 
I went into this barrack, and found it laid with straw, 
which the people had divided into nests, by means of 
bent sticks and large stones. A young woman was 
nursing a little infant here, and directing others where 
to look for work, and a more wretched-looking creature 
I have seldom seen. She was ill, from the effects of 
lying on damp straw the first night of their arrival, 
and, with two little crying children by her side, was 
trying to make a cup of tea, the only refreshment 
she could taste, she told me. The expense of hop 
cultivation is enormous, £30 an acre being the average 
for wages, the kiln, carting, and so on. In its early 
growth constant attention is required to dig around 
the vine, tie, train, and clip it ; clear circulation of air 
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is indispensable, and the ground requires to be kept 
clean and free from all litter and extraneous growth. 
Kr and ash poles are used, but the latter preferred ; 
and the cost is about twenty-two shillings a hundred, 
var3ring slightly according to length. The hoppers 
told me that their children were never so healthy as 
when employed in the gardens, and the only incon- 
venience felt was under a hot sun, when the pickers 
were sometimes seized by giddiness and nausea. One 
of Mr. Andrew's gang, a handsome gipsy, was wait- 
ing, I was told, for the end of the harvest to get 
married. She has bidden all her fellow-pickers to the 
wedding, and has ordered a flounced dress for the 
occasion, with a yellow bonnet, supporting blue 
feathers, of a style the very contemplation of which 
has half killed the " unattached '* with envy. Day 
after day the hop-gardens attract everybody in the 
neighbourhood, either as workers or loungers. Groups 
of fashionable ladies, who delight in the " allegro " of 
life, find it among the smiling peasant faces of the 
hop-garden, while the road is studded with the grooms 
and horses of officers of the camp, content to cap 
smart sayings with the rustic wits of the Famham 
hop-grounds. 

As the hop-pulling ceased in the afbemoon, I wan- 
dered back in search of a kiln, anxious to see the 
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drying process. I found one belonging to Mr. F. 
Shepley, over which he was good enough to show me. 
It was what is called a five-oven kiln, and warm 
enough too. After seeing the furnace©, I mounted a 
very questionable sort of ladder, a»d came on a level 
with the drying-room. This place, which extends 
over the furnaces, has a flooring of wooden bars, on 
which is stretched a hair cloth, where the hops are 
laid to a considerable thickness. It is found, how- 
ever, that when brought from the garden, they are 
better for lying some four or five hours before they 
are put into the drying-room ; the surplices are there- 
fore first emptied in an adjoining loft. The hops 
require from nine to ten hours' drying ; and this pro- 
cess over, they are taken out with a hop-shovel, a 
large half-ciroular afiair of wood, having a canvas 
bottom for the sake of lightness, and the bags are 
filled. These bags are technically called " pockets," and 
are fixed in an iron bagging-machine for the purpose 
of applying pressure: 300 cwt. is usually pressed 
into each pocket. The pockets are woven and printed 
at Eamham ; and those I saw were printed in blue, 
with the lion and unicorn, and a bell in the centre. 
The inscription being, "Admissible to Blessimere 
Hall Acre, 1856, Farnham, Surrey." They are then 
free to be entered at AVey Hill fair. This celebrated 
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sale bazaar for hops commences on the 11th of October, 
and remains open for a week or ten days, although, 
should the sales be slow, fourteen days are allowed to 
the growers. The price of hops varies exceedingly ; 
£20 per cwt. was given the year before last, £5 and 
£6 last year, and not more than £3 is now expected. 
A large quantity is sent to London, where the private 
sale realizes more than that of "Wey Hill ; and for the 
Alton ales, the Sussex hop is commonly used, a rough 
hop, but very fitting for the Crowley ales, which have 
immediate consumption. The " white bind " is con- 
sidered the finest hop, and sometimes brimstone is 
used to bleach the browner kind ; in this case it is 
put into a ladle, and held over the furnaces, while 
the vapour ascends to the drying chamber. J. M. 
Payne, Esq., is the principal grower at Farnham, and 
alone affords employment to two thousand pickers. 

Such are the facU of hop-growing ; now for the 
frivolities. The Middle Sunday, as they call it, is a 
great festival with the Farnham hoppers. In the 
present year this high day fell upon the 14th of 
September. Several thousands of peasants were col- 
lected in the streets of the old town, paradiug about 
in bright holiday attire. The men in all the bravery 
of gilt buttons and corduroy, and the women, many 
of them with bright blue and red feathers in their old 
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straw bonnets. Mr. Andrew's gipsies had taken their 
clean clothes off the hedges for the occasion, and with 
brown faces, and garments as white as their teeth, 
went laughing and chatting about, the pleasantest 
groups of any ; while hundreds of little children, all 
the rosier for their week's hopping, showed like the 
flowers of England's cottage -homes. When each 
grower's work is finished, and all have received a 
small roll, cheese, and a pint of beer, the home hoppers 
are returned as thej came. And this is a very cha- 
racteristic sight. All the women who have been 
employed in a garden subscribe sixpence each to 
purchase a calico shirt for every pole-puller. This ia 
arranged sashwise over one shoulder, and fastened, 
both there and under the arm, with a rosette of red 
ribbon of a most astounding size, like a Brobdignagian 
dahlia. So attired, the happy man is escorted down 
the town by two gaily-dressed female hop-pickers, 
singing as merry a ditty as they can compass. Then 
the large carts, with three, four, or six horses each, 
decorated with flowers and ribbons, are crowded with 
the home pickers, ready to depart as they came. 
Each man hoists a flag, formed by gay shawls and 
coloured handkerchiefs, purchased for the occasion in 
the town. The innkeepers give each a sort of " stirrup 
cup " at parting, bands play, and away they go, each 
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family to be deposited in tbeir cottage-homes, with a 
little fund wherewith to meet the winter's chill, and 
to provide themselves with warm clothing and little 
comforts of many kinds. 

There is not in England a greater benefit to the 
industrious poor than the season of hopping, and all 
appreciate it most fully who can join the labour. It 
is pleasant also for the rich, who can travel into the 
counties which the vintage renders so healthy and so 
cheerful; and we hope that many kind words and 
smiles are thus interchanged between the classes 
which chance or fortune has so divided ; words which 
may possibly be remembered, when the cherishing of 
mutual respect and charity may tend most to the 
peace and well-being of our land. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE JOLLY FARMER. 

** But his house is now aq alehouse, with a nioely-ianded 

floor." 

Longfellow. 

On, over the little ramham-bridge, towards the 
railway station, stands a place of worthy pilgrimage 
for all earnest thinkers. It is the birth-plaee* of 
William Cobbett, a man who, living before his time, 
became to many an offence, as all men must do, 

"Who, in the world's broad field of battle. 
In the bivouac oi life," 

have originality to feel that all is not right around 
them, and force of character enough to expose, with 
rough words and unflinching hand, the corruptions, 
abuses, and misery-creating evils, with which, in the 
guise of usages and institutions, selfishness and 
tyranny masquerade it in the world. Pew men's 
reputations perhaps have undergone rougher usage 
than that of Cobbett ; necessarily so, by reason of its 
very opposition to the general self-interest, yet none 
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seem better worthy of study and consideration ; and 
we much mistake the man and his views, if time does 
not add respect to the first, and give to the words in 
which he expressed the last, the value of a fulfilled 
prophecy. 

Our present object, however, is not to challenge 
the whole Conservative world by a critical defence of 
the writings and opinions of William Cobbett, farmer, 
clerk, soldier, bookseller, writer, and M.P., bat to give 
the reader the result of those inquiries about his 
habits and character, which, collected among the 
haunts and friends of the beginning and end of his 
eventful life, must, we believe, give to the birth-place, 
and the grave, of this earnest man, a great and very 
peculiar interest. 

The hostess of the jolly farmer very obligingly took 
me into the room where the great author of the 
"Political Begister" first drew breath — a room on 
the first floor to the left of the door, and looking 
towards the church and meadows of Famham. The 
old house, she told me, was in exactly the same state 
as that in which Cobbett had left it. The same heavy 
broad stairs, the same roughly-cut wooden banisters, 
the same clumsy and primitive-looking doors, — the 
fixtures of 1762. There however all the pegs of 
association ended. The room had a modern French 
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bedstead, and a glass that had never reflected the 
earnest features of a man whom Hazlitt must needs 
have loved, even for the capacity he possessed of 
proving himself a " good hater." Tet, oddly enough, 
as in the spirit of coincidence, a soldier's knapsack 
rested on the floor, and a musket against the wall, fit 
occupants of the spot, once a nursery to the shell of 
that great will, which for its owner worked with so 
much purpose, so much power, and under so dire 
oppression. And, however political views may differ, 
it must universally be granted, that the man who, with 
all the disadvantages of ignorance, by the light of a 
rushlight, and amid the noise and clamour of a barrack- 
room, taught himself those merest elements of learning 
— which, cultivated as they were day by day and hour 
by hour, enabled him, not only as with the voice of a 
trumpet to expose the venal corruptions of the time 
in which he lived, but to give to the world two of the 
clearest and most useful indices to language that have 
ever been produced — could have possessed no common 
nature. 

Some twelve months since, an auction took place at 
the Jolly Parmer, and the last of Gobbett's effects 
were sold, in the form of an old oak cupboard, with 
gilt panels, inscribed in remembrance of the first and 
last scene of his eventful history. Cobbett, oa 
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returning from America, and paying a visit to the 
Jolly Farmer, remarked, " Ah ! that's where I kept 
my bread and cheese." Madame Tussaud, it is said, 
has offered a large sum for the relic in question, but 
since its purchase by the inspector of police at Farn- 
ham, a lawsuit has been threatened for its recovery, 
it being considered — and very properly so, as far as 
feeling is concerned — as one of the fixtures of the old 
house. The inspector most obligingly allowed me to 
see it, in his children's play-room, and to take the 
annexed sketch; but I sincerely hope that, if the 
reader is disposed to test its accuracy, the oppor- 
tunity will be afforded at the Jolly Farmer, when- 
ever, with staff and cockleshell, the pilgrimage is 
made. 

Cobbett, as all know, seeing a coach cross the 
Guildford-road, as he was going to the fair, started on 
its roof to the metropolis, and soon enlisted. Of 
Coleridge, a man as imaginative as Cobbett was 
practical, a similar anecdote is told, as leading to his 
service in Elliot's 15th Hussars. The poet, seeing 
the enlisting placard, remarked, " I have always had 
a strange prejudice against soldiers and horses, and 
this is a good time to correct it." Cobbett, also, saw 
a placard, and forthwith enlisted, eventually becoming 
sergeant-major in the 54th regiment of foot. 
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The author of the "Eegister," however, was not likely 
to be induced to this measure from a desire to correct 
a prejudice ; Cobbett, like all self-educated men, 
formed and clung to his opinions with a tenacity 
almost incredible, although, once convinced of their 
error, none were more ready to expose these fallacies 
than himself, none more determined to remedy what- 
ever pain or injury had been inflicted by them on 
others. 

The following instance, related to me by the obliging 
postmaster at Farnham, is a very convincing proof of 
this most generous characteristic. 

When, as .member for Oldham, Mr. Cobbett 
anxiously desired to reside among the old friends 
and scenes of his childhood, he settled at Normandy 
Farm, in the adjoining parish of Ash. The district 
post-offices were allowed to charge one penny addi- 
tional postage on each letter delivered beyond the 
general office at Farnham. Mr. Cobbett would not 
submit to this, and immediately commenced a most 
stormy paper-war with Mr. NichoUs, the postmaster, 
on the subject. The correspondence was fast and 
furious. Mr. Cobbett refused to receive his letters, 
and they were consequently allowed to accumulate in 
the Farnham office. He quoted the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which provided in the old franking time for 
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the receipt of ten, and the delivery of fifteen letters 
per diem by a member, free of charge ; he consulted 
a solicitor, who also lent his angry sayings to the 
matter, and Mr. Cobbett himself threatened the post- 
master with the heaviest penalties of the law, accusing 
him of detaining his letters, and, in fact, became 
as violent as perhaps the man who commenced one 
of Hs paragraphs with " I hate Lawyer Scarlett," 
could be. The postmaster, on the contrary, was 
temperate and courteous ; day by day he sent copies 
of his own and Mr. Cobbett's letters to Sir Francis 
Freeling, and received strict injunctions to maintain 
the same tone, under any excitement that might 
arise. At length, however, conviction came upon 
the mind of Mr. Cobbett — and, as soon as it did so, 
he wrote a most ample apology to Mr. Nicholls, 
" a most handsome letter," as the postmaster says, 
and not alone so, but perpetually " drove over in his 
old gig and horse, not worth five pounds," to call at 
the Post-office, and endeavour to carry his ex-foe 
back to dine with him; failing this, Mr. Cobbett 
would dispatch hampers of cabbages, eggs, and butter 
in from Normandy, and write with them the* kindest 
notes, two of which, one in his own hand and one in 
that of his son, dictated by the father, Mr. Nicholls 
kindly placed at my disposal. They show the habits 
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of the man at this period of his life, and cannot but 
be considered of interest. 

" Normandy, ScU. 

" Perhaps Mr. Nicholls may not yet have spring- 
cabbages loaved;* if so, Mr. Cobbett begs him to 
accept of these, together with some batter to pour 
over them, and of some as fresh eggs as can be found 
in the world. All, however, being but a miserable 
mark of that gratitude which Mr. Cobbett feels for 
the attentions which he has received at the hands of 
Mr. Nicholls. 

" N.B. The two men are very good and Jumdy men, 
and I am exceedingly obliged to Mr. Paine for having 
selected them for me." 

This letter is in Mr. Cobbett's own wrifcmg, and 
one of the farm labourers spoken of always sat with 
him in his room at Normandy, and was almost his 
constant companion. The following letter is dic- 
tated, but it must be told, as a proof of the strength 
of Mr. Cobbett's prejudices, that, 

" Conyinced against his will," 

and perhaps 

'* Of the same opinion still/' 

as affected the right of the frank question, and willing 
♦ With formed hearts. 
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as he was to honour the man who had so courteously, 
though firmly, carried out his orders, yet Mr. Cobbett 
never would pay the" penny, but put on a letter- 
carrier of his own, whose wages cost him infinitely 
more than the additional demand from the district 
oflGlce. 

** NoBMAiTDT, 28^ AprU, 1834. 

" Deab Sib, — ^I send you a few more cabbages, lest 
the thieves should not leave any for to-morrow. They 
have a great taste for early-loaved cabbages, and mine 
grow too far from the house for me to secure the best 
for myself. 

" Please to send by the bearer three or four quires 
of the thinnest writing-paper, and let me know the 
price of it. 

'^The wind has changed at last, and my cough 
feels the benefit of it, but there is a weakness, which 
drags along a good while, after the cough is gone. — I 
am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) " Willla^m Cobbett. 

" Mr. Nicholls, Farnham." 

Mr. Gobbett's life at the Normandy Farm was of 
the simplest kind, his furniture of common wood in 
cottage fashion, and his retainers two farm-servants ; 

K 
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he usuallj rose at five, and passed much time in 
gardening as his chief pursuit. The pride of his life 
was to raise the most gigantic cahhages, the largest 
peas, and the finest mangel-wurzel, with which last 
he essayed to produce sugar, and succeeded, as he 
had done in making paper in America of Indian 
com, a specimen of which, brought by Cobbett across 
the Atlantic, I have now in my possession. This 
paper, it may be remarked, possesses the very de- 
sirable quality of preserving from rust whatever may 
be wrapped in it. Cobbett does not seem to have 
been at all liked at Pamham by the agricultural 
population, perhaps on account of his political opinions, 
with which they probably did not coincide. On some 
few occasions he attended meetings of the farmers in 
the town, but appeared to have little influence among 
them. His old friends, however, universally speak of 
him with great affection, which was quite reciprocated 
by Cobbett, as, after his return from America, ho 
constantly came among them, stayed a few days at 
their houses, visited the old farms in the neighbour- 
hood in which, as a child, he had received attention, 
and showed in all ways especial tenderness for early 
local memories. It appears that Cobbett was anxious 
to live within the precincts of the town, but in con- 
sequence of the hop-plantations all around it, could 
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not get garden-ground enough to suit his tastes, and 
so took " Wick " at Normandy, an insignificant place, 
in a straggling village of farms, situated on a heath, 
some three miles from Ash, on the Q-odalming road. 
Beyond the fact of Cobhett having died at Normandy 
the farm now possesses no vestige of interest as the 
home of this remarkable man; all his effects are 
scattered, and the place has passed into a succession 
of stranger occupants. 

A plumber in Pamham, who was also born at the 
Jolly Parmer, and whose ancestors were intimates 
with those of Cobbett, possesses some few relics of 
old silver, one a little thin, worn tea-spoon, said to 
have been used in giving him his earliest food; 
with a pair of curious old hand-dogs, decorated with 
sphinxes, of considerable antiquity ; and two time-worn 
books, the gift of Q-eorge Cobbett, the sawyer, to his 
son "William, before he left his home by the old Q-uild- 
ford coach. Both these books were of a character 
eminently practical; and though we are told that before 
Cobbett enlisted he was unable to read, still, some 
influence might have been caused by the oral instruc- 
tions of a father, who, in giving these volumes to his 
boy, added, "There! that's all the learning I ever 
had ; you go and learn them too." 

This compendium of intelligence is in the form of 
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tbe " Complete Measurer," date 1748, and much 
scribbled with " George Cobbett " in printing hand ; 
the " Eetired Gkirdener " is also a quaint old manual, 
which may have originated a taste which, outliving 
soldiering, bookselling, and political writing, may have 
led through life to the repose at length sought and 
gained at Normandy. 

During the whole of his life Cobbett's habits were 
most frugal, early, and temperate; he would never 
allow spirits in his house, and while writing hard, 
used to divide his occupation, rising from time to 
time ; and if in summer, going out into his garden to 
eat enormous quantities of fruit, and then returning 
to his work. 

In this the practical man of Earnham shared the 
tastes of the Eichmond poet, though he certainly did 
not dream in slothful indolence till mid-day, nor, 
literally, with hands folded behind his back, browse 
upon his peaches when awake, as is recorded of the 
author of the " Seasons." 

Of course, in chatting to the Famham people 
about Cobbett, a great deal of disjointed anecdote is 
obtained ; and although this may not read the best, 
BtiU such gossip tends to throw a good deal of light 
upon the real character of the man, which, though 
occasionally abrupt enough in its developments. 
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atraightforward in expression, and decisive in tone, 
yet had a great deal eminently genial to balance the 
results of self-training and military despotism. 

A gentleman of Famham, intimately connected 
with Mr. Cobbett's family, told me, that when he vras 
a boy, Mr. Cobbett had promised to pay his parents, 
very old friends of his, a visit at Portsmouth, and that 
as a little lad, he was despatched on a pony to meet 
and conduct their expected guest to his father's 
house. Mounted upon a pony, with directions to 
use all despatch, the little fellow had not got far 
through the first lane, when he saw come trotting 
towards him a stout jolly-looking farmer, in broad hat, 
grey coat, and gaiters. As the boy attempted to pass, 
the stranger laid his whip over his shoulders, and 
inquired, " Well, little chap, where are you going ? " 
" Oh, sir! pray, sir, don't stop me. Mother will be 
so angry ; she sent me to meet the great Mr. Cobbett, 
who is coming to stay with us." — " And who is this 
great Mr. Cobbett ? " asked the farmer. 

" Oh, sir, don't you know ? he's a very great man, 
and father's best friend. Oh, pray, let me go, sir ! " 

And still the little fellow urged his haste, and still 
the big farmer stayed to parley ; and just as the boy 
was bursting into tears of anxiety and vexation, the 
drab-coloured traveller laughed merrily. 
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" I am Mr. Cobbett, toy little man ; and you are a 
lazy rogue for not being farther on your road." 

The wife of the gentleman, who told this anecdote 
of himself, immediately added hep remembrance of 
having once seen Cobbett, when she was a little child, 
driving a pair of marvellously fat ponies, caparisoned 
with heavy rope harness, — the man and the equipage 
having made, as she said, an indelible impression upon 
her mind. 

Mr. Cobbett has left seven children,*four sons and 
three daughters. Miss Cobbett, long her &ther*s 
amanuensis, is a frequent visitor to Farnham, where 
she seems universally beloved for her amiable, kindly 
disposition ; and Mr. James Cobbett, the barrister, is 
now employed in causing to be erected over the grave 
of his father a handsome monument to replace the 
simple grave-stone which alone marked the last resting- 
place of this most remarkable man. In many of the 
arrangements directed by himself to be observed at 
his funeral, Mr. Cobbett showed his characteristic 
attention to the feelings of old friends. Edwards^ 
had been born like himself at the Jolly Farmer, he 
directed should make his leaden coffin ; Mr. Johnson, 
to conduct his funeral. Many hundreds of strangers 
from all parts of England met to do his memory 
honour; and so besieged was the post-office for but a 
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line by the hand of Cobbett, that with all his pre- 
determination of firmness, Mr. Nicholls, out of sixty 
letters dated from Normandy farm, was able to retain 
only those that are before the reader. 

Pacing the principal entrance of the old square- 
towered Farnham Church is the grave of William 
Cobbett, and over it was a plain and unpretending 
memorial of himself and acts. Mr. James Cobbett, 
his son, has directed a monument to be erected in its 
place, and this < is entrusted to Mr. Milne, of Judd- 
street, an artist likely to become memorable in asso^ 
ciation with Parnham recollections of William Cobbett. 
The style of the monument is Saxon Gothic, the first 
of the kind in England, and the inscription is as 
follows : — 

** Beneath this stone lie the remains of William 
Cobbett, son of George and Annie Cobbett, bom iii 
the parish of Farnham 9th March, 1762 ; enlisted 
into the 54th regiment of foot in 1784, of which 
regiment he became sergeant-major in 1785, and 
obtained his discharge in 1791. In 1794 he became 
a political Avriter ; in 1832 was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Oldham, and represented it till 
his death, which took place at Normandy Parm in 
the adjoining parish of Ash, on the 18th June, 
1835." 
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And 80, here in Eamham, the once little quiet 
Tillage of the ancient Saxons, we have, within view of 
each other, the birth-place and grave of this remark- 
able man — a man who ended life among habits as 
simple as those in which he began it ; who, in his 
beautiful and temperate letter, purporting to be 
written from Queen Caroline to George lY., showed 
that within him dwelt a sense of fitness, nowhere else 
to be found in the 100 volumes of his political works ; 
and which lead us to regret rather than marvel at the 
violences and grossnesses which deform, while they 
were intended to give force to, all'other of his political 
writings. 

The genius, the industry, and the character of 
Gobbett do indeed defy all criticism — the man stands 
alone in his generation. And we can but regard him 
as a necessity of the times; one of those strange 
moral meteors which are, for especial ends, permitted 
to flash upon the world, do their appointed work, and 
be extinguished. So, with William Cobbett : light was 
cast by him on the dark places, the dark doings of the 
age and country in which he lived ; there was much 
power, great truth, and infinite value in much that he 
thought and wrote: his habits of life, temper, and 
style, gave to these truths an offensive tone — the man 
shone everywhere through his mission. Nevertheless, 
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his works will live ; and may for ages form the basis 
of those reformatory measures in Church, State, and 
society, for which the minds of men have been in our 
day more eminently prepared. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MOOR PARK. 

'^ The old boose by tbe Lindens, 
Stood stilent in tbe shade, 
And on the grayeli'd pathway, 
Tbe light and shadow play'd." 

This favourite haunt of wits, philosophers, and 
poets, is situated in a beautiful valley about midway 
between Bourne Mills on the Guildford road, and the 
Abbey of Waverley. 

A trout-stream flows through the meadows that 
surround it, the gravelly soil presents in colour a rich 
and harmonious contrast with the dark greens of the 
pine -diversified foliage, while the site is not only 
charming to the eye, but so sanitary, that Hygeia, 
having at length openly asserted her right to receive 
worship there, Moor Park has become a temple of 
hydropathy, under the ministry of Dr. Laing, its 
present resident. 

Now, it is not at all necessary that the pilgrim, on 
his way to the old home of Swift and Sir William 
Temple, should go round by Bourne Mills ; the plea- 
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banter and shorter plan being to proceed straight 
across the railway, and take the first turn to the 
left, when a few paces will bring him to the summit 
of a declivity, from which Moor Park shines forth 
like a pearl, set, as it were, in a rich Mosaic of fine 
Malachite. 

Delighted surprise at the beauty of the view which 
here breaks upon the eye must be the first feeling of 
«very traveller of taste ; yet, the literary stroller who 
associates Moor Park with King William and its 
early visitors, may be disappointed, to see that the 
house does not possess any quaintnesses of archi- 
tecture, being simply handsome, substantial, and 
well placed. It has, in fact, neither grotesque 
cornices within, nor marvellous chimneys without, 
and although Dutch bad taste turned the pretty 
murmuring "Wey" within the confines of an ugly 
canal to fence the shrubberies, Amsterdam mon- 
strosities have happily ended there ; nor do frightful 
garden-images, with mechanical but as they seem 
preternatural powers, or miserable little pebbled 
paths anywhere occur, to remind one of Brock^ 
the Elysium of the merchants of that land, wittily 
described by Voltaire, as made up of— 
** Canards, canailles, et canauz." 

There is at the back a fine walled garden, once cele« 
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brated for its asparagus, and now for its nectarines 
and peacbes. The angler might find trout of good 
weight, moreover, to which these horticultural deli- 
cacies would form a very suitable desert, were it not 
that the " Wey " is rather strictly preserved ; and if 
it were not for the repute of a large dace-stocked fish- 
pond, up at a strange weird sort of spot, called the 
"Devil's Jumps," which is free to the piscatorial 
world in general, the owner of the little fishing- 
tackle-shop at i^e bridge at Famham might as well 
accept the Chiltem Hundreds with a grace, or, failing 
them, replace all the cases of stuffed birds and furry 
quadrupeds upon a small scale, which I can re- 
member it once made me so very uncommonly hot 
to gaze at when returning from the object of our 
present sketch, on a July day, time two o'clock, 
thermometer 95°. 

On entering the house at Moor Park, althougb tbe 
billiard-room and library are pleasant items in its 
arrangements, it is disappointing to learn that all 
relics of the great statesman's occupancy have been 
removed. A dial, under which Sir William's heart is 
said to have been interred, stands, indeed, before the 
windows of his once favourite rooms, but not much 
credence is given to the legend of the silver vase sup- 
posed to have enclosed it. 
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The park includes a circuit of about four miles* 
The foliage is rich, and the walks are pa^rticularlj 
pleasant, by reason of the grassy slopes, the smell 
of pine-firs, and the views the openings afford of the 
"hog's back," Crooksland-hill (whence Cromwell 
attacked the castle of Pamham), and other points of 
interest; but, indeed, it is difficult to view the 
country about Famham from any point de vue with* 
out deriving a sense of gratification from the character 
of its landscape loveliness. 

Moor Park is associated with our memory of 
many names consecrated to English literature and 
art, for, like " Strawberry Hill " and Abbotsford, 
pilgrim^es, as it were, have been long made to a 
spot rendered remarkable by the witty and the 
elegant ; so that the names of Swift and Sir William 
Temple have been, as it were, magnets to attract all 
those bright spirits whose sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of intellect and genius peculiarly endear those 
spots which, for a brief period, have seemed their 
shrine. 

When I first visited Moor Park, the rising ground 
about it was a thicket of blooming lilacs. Essaying 
to gain the height leading to a plateau commiuiding 
extensive views, the ground was so excessively slip- 
pery with the dead pine-leaves, a misery well known 
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to travellers in Scotland and the Tyrol, that I conld 
well understand the effort of exercise that Dean Swift 
must have taken, when, returning from Ireland in ill- 
health, he used to vary his studies of " Cyprian " and 
** Iren«us," by running up and down one of these 
hills every two hours. 

It was at Moor Park that Swift first suffered from 
the giddiness and deafness which at last drove him 
mad, and eventually killed him. It is dif&cult to 
know how incipient disorder may, as its progress 
advances, affect the organization, both of mind and 
matter, And were this point more considered, and 
greater weight given to the influences of an unhealthy 
body as creating an unhealthy mind in the individuals 
so afflicted, human charity might thereby be bene- 
fited, and pity might in numerous cases expel the 
growing censure. Thus, in the matter of the witty 
Dean; his male coquetry, his cruel selfishness, his 
wanton sacrifice of those whose warmest love he had 
so deliberately gained, seemed deserving the strongest 
obloquy that generous hearts could in words express ; 
but then comes the fact of this strange, life-abiding 
disease, — and criticism falters ; what might not Swift 
have been, had not the giddiness and deafness, that 
evident affection of the brain, made him what he 
was ? His parsimony might have changed for the 
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bounty, which, like the dew of Heaven, blesseth all 
around — his discontent to gratitude ; and the hapless 
Stella, honoured and beloved, might never have worn 
out her last moments in grief and resentment against 
the man whose brilliancy of mind and coldness of 
heart brought her in utter hopelessness to her grave. 
"It is too late," said the hapless victim, when the 
Dean offered justice in the form of mercy. "Too 
late !" Sad words to fall from dying lips ; sad words 
to chime for ever in the ears of one whose heritage 
may be remorse ! 

It was here, at Moor Park, that Swift, living with 
Sir William Temple, became acquainted with Stella, 
the daughter of his patron's steward, Johnson ; for it 
is unnecessary to say that, like Mrs. Van Homrigh's 
title of Vanessa, the fanciful sobriquet of the steward's 
daughter, originated wholly in the fancy of the self- 
dubbed Cadenus ; a Corydon and Phyllis style, which, 
at forty-seven, and in a dean, savours suflBciently of 
the absurd. 

Continuing the pathway through Moor Park towards 
Waverley, a charming stroll of half an hour brings 
the traveller to a substantial-looking house, garden- 
surrounded, and half covered with rose-trees and 
blooming parasites. This was once the steward's 
house of Sir William Temple, and here passed, in 
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eHildhood's simple pastime, the early life of the hapless 
girl, who, originating a feeling of interest, and becom- 
ing the mental occupation of a clever wit, was doomed 
to pass her life in the most miserable struggle that 
can agonize a woman's heart ; that struggle arising 
from a devoted and passionate attachment to the 
being who, while she deems him to possess a higher 
intellectual nature than her own, is himself in fact 
altogether incapable of comprehending the pure 
sources of her attachment ; and, from mere hardness 
of nature and selfishness of feeling, excites and agitates 
a gentle heart, as cruelly as if the angler was a mere 
coquette, seeking a wanton triumph in homage to 
some imaginary possession of talent or of beauty. 

Along the pathways of these woods, or seated in 
the natural caves of the sandy banks. Swift sought to 
cultivate the expanding intellectual nature of the 
simple daughter of the steward. The result followed, 
of idolatry for the source of so much newly-created 
gratification and enjoyment ; and Stella for life became 
the puppet of which Swift held the string. Her 
character was ever irreproachable; possessed of a 
small fortune bequeathed to her by Sir William 
Temple, in acknowledgment of the virtues of her father ; 
and ever accompanied by her old friend, Mrs. Dingley, 
Stella followed the Dean, as he pulled the thread. 
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blindly devoted to his will, yet ever encompassed by 
the love and honour of all who knew her. 

Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, united Dean Swifb 
and Stella in 1716, — the marriage taking place with 
all simplicity in the deanery garden. Still they lived 
apart, Stella only visiting his house with other ladies 
as a guest, and cognizant of the romantic love for her 
erratic husband indulged in by the clever Mrs. Van 
Horarigh, of whom Stella, when some one remarked 
that she must be an extraordinary woman, for the Dean 
to write so finely on her, replied good-humouredly, 
'* That she thought that point not quite so clear, as 
it was known that the Dean could write finely on a 
broom-stick." 

' A visit to Moor Park necessarily suggests the cha- 
racter of Dean Swift as one of its prominent associa- 
tions. But an essay on it would be mere book-making 
impertinence. The world knows all about it ; his wit, 
his captiousness, his discontent at Moor Park, his 
Irish fiittings, his ungracious returns, his lack of 
gratitude to his patron, his parsimony, his vanity, his 
madness, — " compounded of rage and fatuity." The 
critics tell us of his works, — the churchmen praise his 
zeal. King William taught him to cut asparagus the 
Dutch way in these very gardens of Moor Park, and 
as it was an economical way, the Dean was doubtless 

L 
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an apt pupil. It is not necessary to dilate on tbese 
things, for are they not all written in Johnson's " Lives 
of the Poets ? '* And so, lest we become tedious as 
a twice-told tale, let us pass on, sitting down for 
shade and rest at Mother Ludlam's cave, which has, 
moreover, a pleasant legend of benevolence and witch- 
craft to recommend it to the summer stroller. 

The cave is about half-way between the house at 
Moor Park and the Abbey of Waverley.; it is situated 
on the left of the pathway, and faces a seat placed 
under two remarkable trees, strongly suggestive of 
the celebrated *' Jumeaux " of the forest of Eontaine- 
bleau. This cavern was once occupied by a sorceress, 
or white witch, known as Mother Ludlam, of whom 
this good is said — that she never turned a deaf ear to 
the honest requests of the industrious poor, but that 
whoever required a tool or a cooking utensil, had but 
to go to the mouth of the cave, state their need, and 
return, when the cauldron, bucket, or other article, 
was always ready. 

English people have not, since the times of their 
woad-stained forefathers, been accustomed to live in 
caves, ^^and find themselves" on the nearest roots 
and berries ; so that an elderly lady deriving this 
taste in a direct line from her British ancestry, would 
necessarily gain a character for eccentricity. Still, 
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we can fancy Qooij Ludlam as comfortable in this 
cave as in an ill-builfc smoky cottage, to say nothing 
of the absence of all rental ; and as we ourselves 
have inclined to such abodes, on the banks of the 
Nile, there succeeding as temporary tenants the 
eremites and gnostics of old time (though the less we 
say of the root and water diet the better), we fancy 
it not necessary to be witch or vrizard to make such 
selection ; and if acquainted with rural requirements, 
the good old woman had ready a little stock of 
cottage furniture wherewitb to play the lady boun- 
tiful. The idea was a pleasant one, and we cannot 
demur at the last cauldron finding, as it did, a place 
in the old church at Erensham, as a relic of the charity 
of the white witch of Moor Park. Swift was said to 
have studied here often in the company of Stella; 
and as a subterranean passage leads from its back, it 
seems probable that the good monks of Waverley made . 
it a way of escape when the threatenings of King 
John warned them of their danger, or a refractory 
brother thought it wise not to await the wholesome 
chastenings of a reformatory, but austere lord abbot. 
A small rill of very pure water, conducted in a pipe, 
flows into the meadow, through which the little 
** Wey " meanders ; and a trellis-work, fastened very 
l2 
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preventively over the farther opening of the cave, 
saves from the influences of too strong a dose of 
carbonic acid gas, those adventurous spirits who 
fancy that they can find a road to Guildford by this 
path, hoping perhaps moreover to arrive at a high 
altar, with silver chalices of the time of the first Harry 
on their road. It's very odd how fond people are of 
going where they should not ! Places are all alike. 
Whether it is in that celebrated gallery at Gibraltar, 
or at Moor Park, or Carisbrooke Castle, or Dowlutabad 
in the East Indies, the moment a dismal hole is found, 
leading Heaven knows where, and filled with darkness, 
toads, and poison, a sudden desire seizes everybody 
to penetrate therein, and all sorts of defences and 
barricades are rendered necessary, to protect the 
infatuated against the results of their own ill-directed 
energies. 

A little higher up than Mother Ludlam's is a 
second cave, selected as his own peculiar residence by 
a man of the name of Eoote. This individual, '^ a 
long while ago,'* arrived with a wheelbarrow at a little 
inn at Eamham, with the scraps and remnants of his 
broken fortunes. The next day he strolled forth to 
seek " apartments;" and caring little for other lodgers, 
or that civilization which represents itself by means 
of latch-keys, scrapers, and door-mats, possessed him<- 
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self of this cave, and placing his chattels therein, 
lived and was forgotten. Tears passed. A country* 
man going home heard groans as of the dying. The 
hermit lay pale and senseless at the mouth of his 
strange home. Some cottagers bore him to the town^ 
and in the same inn that had first received him, thero 
he died. A cast was taken of his face, and may be 
seen there, haggard with misery and famine, — the 
face of a miser it is said, for whisperings got abroad 
that the good Samaritan who turned to look on him, 
found goodly store of silver pieces concealed in earthen 
pots about the cave ; but the tale is not authenticated, 
and most probably the force of grief, rather than the 
force of gold, — an erring daughter, or a thankless son, 
— drove the old man for peace among the solitudes of 
nature. The lordly misanthrope may seek the shores 
of the Adriatic for rest, when the perturbed spirit 
becomes too far urged by the carpings of his fellow- 
men ; but the peasant, with a soul as large, and 
perhaps sensibilities as keen, must in his pauperism 
be content to hide his head under an arch of earth 
till the storm pass over. 

The best view of Moor Park, as we have said, is 
gained from the ascent leading to the Farnham 
railway-road. Much is not to be seen there of the 
house, but everything of its position ; and I am told 
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that the drive some ten miles beyond Waverley is the 
most beautiful in Surrey. 

Sir Willam Temple chose this spot as his residence, 
9irhen wearied with the fatigues of political life. 
Here he was repeatedly visited by Charles II., 
James II., and William III., and dying in 1700, left 
behind him an imperishable memory. 

Drummond, who may be said to have been a poet 
x)f Sir William Temple's own time, has left one poem 
replete with delicacy and beauty, wisdom and tender- 
ness (the characteristics indeed of all the thoughts 
that graced his pen), and this poem serves so well to 
illustrate what may have been the result in experience 
of the life of the great statesman, who, leaving the 
excitements of glory and honour for the pursuits of 
philosophy, closed his career in the sweet retirement 
of his fair home in Surrey, that it seems as if little 
better or pleasanter can be done than to close with 
a transcript this very imperfect sketch : — 

"Thrice happy he, who, by some shady grove 
Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own ; 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love : 
O how more sweet is birds' harmonious moane. 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widowed dove, 
Than those smooth whisperings near a prince's throne^ 
Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve 1 
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O how more sweet is Zepbyr's wholesome breath 
And sighs embalmed, which new-bom flowers unfold, 
Than that applause vaine honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streames to po^rson drunke in gold ! 

The world is full of horrours, troubles, slights ; 

Woods* hannlesse shades have only true delights." 



'v<.'i;eir^fl^:MsiJ>?— 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ABBEY.* 

** This is the pUce, stand still, my steed. 
Let me review the scene. 
And summon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been." 

Longfellow. 

" Hate you been to Waverley yet P" is the con- 
stant question asked of a new arrival at Aldersbot. 
The inquiry, it is true, is generally made at Farnham, 
because the old monastery lies on that side, but this 
matters little, for the reason, that Fambam and the 
Bush Hotel being considered as safety-valves against 
tbe dulness of camp, more is absolutely seen, known, 
and inquired there of military occupancy than on the 
hutted plain itself; and whether it be of theatres, 
reviews, great men's advents, or little men's differ- 

* For much of the antiquarian information connected with 
the Abbey of Wayerley, I beg to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance of my learned and accomplished friend, William 
Sidney Gibson, Esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tjrne. 
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ences, the great mall of all news is the picturesque 
old town of Farnham. 

Now, most people feel, that " taking a walk," as it 
is called, that is, going through a certain amount of 
objectless peripatetics, is the most tiresome thing on 
earth; and, consequently, when our Cheltenham 
medicos, or their brethren of the E.hine, command so 
much exercise per diem, in connection with other 
remedial measures, a little display, and a little flirta- 
tion, cheering music, and pleasant chat, are con- 
sidered necessary stimulants. Other minds, again, 
require an end, if not to jttstify the means, at least to 
make them pleasurable, and therefore it may be as 
well, as we propose to accompany our reader (if 
agreeable) to the ruins of "Waverley, to talk about 
them a little flrst, their history and associations. 

Of all the " ologies," I am afraid that archaeology 
is the most tiresome to the general reader, and I am 
not siu*e that it is not a very little so to the pro- 
fessors themselves, as it may be observed, that 
whereas sketchers and readers, fishermen and other 
country wanderers, think nothing of creature com- 
forts, and almost regard their necessity as an evil 
interruption to their favourite resource, your anti- 
quarian ever commences with a good luncheon, as if 
some remarkable stamina were required to carry the 
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company creditably through the papers to be read, 
and the inquiries, to say nothing of the dungeons 
that are to be groped through. 

Well, "Waverley Abbey was founded by one 
William Giffard in 1128. And if the reader have 
any olive-branches, and as a consequence there is an 
available copy of "Mangnall's Questions" in the 
house, it may be seen that this was about the time of 
Henry I., ** whose abilities '* (as we learn from this 
authority) " were shining, but his conduct exception- 
able." This William Giffard was bishop of that not 
particularly cheerful place, Winchester, and prefer- 
ring, we suppose, Farnham and its fine castle, cast 
his eyes on that beautiful vialley which, of later days, 
was the beloved of Swift and Sir William Temple, 
brought twelve Cistercian monks from the Abbey 
d'Aumone in Normandy, and there built a church to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Bishops are not always celebrated as the originators 
of new ideas ; but this waa altogether a new idea of 
the bishop of Winchester's; the Cistercians never 
before having had a religious domicile in England. 

The Cistercians were a reformed branch of the 
Benedictines, and came from a pleasant village called 
Cisteaux, near Chalons, where, in the eleventh century, 
one St. Bobert, a most austere abbot, determined, in 
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the society of twenty monks, to observe with greater 
strictness the rules of St. Benedict, the founder of 
their order. 

The feeling at this period seems to hare been one 
of great religious enthusiasm among the monastic 
orders, and several of the Benedictine brotherhood, 
reproaching themselves for laxity of discipline, became 
Cistercians, as in the case of the monks of St. Mary's 
Abbey at York, who, retiring from it, founded that 
pride of all ruins, the exquisitely beautiful Abbey of 
Fountains, or, more commonly, " Fountains Abbey." 
Kow, the alteration of position in those two words 
seems to matter little, and yet how different are the 
ideas presented by the former phrase ! We see shining 
walls, oneh delicately fretted, as of lace-work, gar- 
dens of deep shade, vocal with myriads of sweet 
songsters, and, amidst them all, glittering waters fling- 
ing up their cooling spray, till the monastery seems 
forgotten in a dream of oriental beauty ; and we fancy 
ourselves before a palace of Aurungzebe, rather than 
a monastery of beads and rosaries, and cowled reli- 
gious zealots. A lovely spot indeed is " Fountains," 
and history tells us, that here, under the ancient 
yew-trees, the monks encamped, watching, as it rose, 
the stately pile which was to become their future 
home. 
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St. Bernard himself visited Cisteaux in 1113, with 
thirty companions, to receive the fraternity of the 
order, for the reputation of their sanctity was now 
spread throughout Christendom. The description of 
their discipline, as given by Cardinal de Vitry, re- 
minds one strongly of the habits of the Fakirs of 
India. "They wear," he says, "neither skins nor 
shirts. They never eat flesh, except in grievous 
sickness; and they neither eat fish, nor milk, nor 
cheese, except upon extraordinary occasions, or when 
given to them in charity. The lay brothers who live 
round about the abbey drink no wine. All the bro- 
thers, both secular and ecclesiastical, lie only upon 
straw beds, in their tunics and cowls. They rise at 
midnight, and spend the rest of the night, until the 
break of day, in singing God's praises; and having 
sung prime and mass, and confessed their faults to 
the chapter, they spend the rest of the day in reading 
or prayer, without giving way to sloth or idleness; 
and in all these exercises they maintain strict and 
continual silence, except during the time that is 
allowed them for spiritual conference. Their fasts 
are continual, from the feast of Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross till Easter; and they exercise hospi- 
tality towards the poor with extraordinary charity." 

We know this Cistercian order was reformed from 
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the Benedictine, and yet, in this degenerate age, 
the rule of St. Benedict seems severe enough, though 
nohles and potentates of the earth ahandoned purple 
and fine linen for the humble clothing of the brother- 
hood, and submitted to the required discipline with 
joy and gladness. Pope Gregory IX. introduced 
some statutes, which afford a curious picture of the 
times. No one was to wear a coloured cloak, nor to 
presume to ride with a costly saddle, or with one 
superfluously adorned with nails. " They shall have 
no spurs, either gilt or silvered, nor have any iron 
ornament in their bridles ; nor use gloves with fingers 
distinct ; nor boots sharp pointed, but shoes tied with 
thongs, round, and not sharp." It was also decreed 
that, in case of the abbots or priors requiring secular 
servants, that these people were to be discreet and 
modest, nor be " clad in garments streaked or knotted 
with silver, or particoloured, or green, or red; nor 
shall they wear ornaments of flowers or leaves in the 
house or presence of the religious men, nor keep 
dogs, nor hawks, nor chess-boards, nor tables, nor 
dice." The poor monks also seem to have been 
denied the chief good arising from all exercise, to wit, 
the exhilaration of the animal spirits, consequent on 
the admiration of natural objects, new scenes, or 
agreeable companionship ; for they were to go out but 
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rarely, upon a reasonable account, and for a short 
time, with grave companions, moreover, for the greater 
security. And instead of pleasant chat, or beguiling 
thought of the old poets and painters, who have 
translated God's glorious world to all eyes and hearts, 
that can read, and see, and feel, these poor cowled 
Benedictines were to "say the hours by the way," 
and be furnished with books. Nothing in the way of 
Burns or Tennyson we may be sure, but some dry old 
Missal, or an abridgment of Pope G-regory's dis- 
cipline. Then as to the ladies! every monk was 
"refused liberty of talking to any woman, without 
two or three sober witnesses." And thus the dis- 
cipline of the cloister, the invention of man, was 
endured; by some, perhaps, from an impression of 
the influence and power such character gave them 
among their fellow-men ; while others, we hope, apart 
from the ambition of being enrolled among princes, 
and reverenced by peasants, really believed that, by 
thus opposing their human nature, and giving their 
lives to acts of devotion and charity, by keeping vigils, 
and walking with downcast eyes, by using neither 
flesh nor wine, they were offering acceptable services 
to their Maker, and earning for themselves rewards 
that should be eternal. So zealous were these men, 
that, as if the discipline of Pope Gregory over the 
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Black Monks were not austere enougli, a desire for 
reform crept in, and manj of the followers of St. 
Benedict embraced the severer doctrine. And so 
we see that, although at a general chapter of the 
Cistercian order, held in the year 1134, it was 
resolved that the rule of St. Benedict with regard to 
Divine Service, morals, food, and clothing, should 
continue to regulate the order, new regulations with 
a view further to suppress luxury were added. The 
monasteries to be thenceforth established were to be in 
solitary places, and the monks were to cultivate their 
lands by their own labour. They might possess as 
many oxen, sheep, horses, and domestic or farming 
animals as they could get; but were forbidden to 
keep bears, or deer, or any other animals kept for 
chase or amusement. They were not to possess 
appropriation of tithes or even secular rents, lest they 
should live by the labour of others. To enable them 
to live in greater retirement from the world, they 
might be aided by lay brethren, whom they were to 
admit of their fraternity, for managing their secular 
business, and they might be assisted by serving-men. 
The dress of the Cistercians was a white cassock, 
with a narrow scapulary, over which they wore a 
black gown when they went beyond their convent, 
but a white one when they went to church. They 
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also wore hoods of plain cloth, fustian, or linen. 
These sumptuary regulations embraced also their 
ecclesiastical furniture and vestments, and even the 
ornaments and vessels of the altar. 

The Cistercians took especial pains to cultivate and 
promote learning. The transcribing of books was 
one of their principal occupations; and the scrip- 
torium, or writing-room, was set apart for the pur- 
pose. Thej often availed themselves of the services 
of skilled penmen. A monk could not write a new 
book without first obtaining licence from the general 
chapter. ' 

Hospitality to strangers was enjoined by their 
rule. 

Here, in Waverley Abbey, a chronicle was kept, 
in which the most remarkable events that occurred 
— public and national, as well as domestic — were 
recorded in the Latin language. In many instances 
the abbot performed the duty of annalist. 

The superior was obliged to attend the general 
chapter held annually at the parent monastery of 
Cisteaux. 

The Cistercian order soon acquired celebrity, and 
had monasteries in every country of Europe. In the 
Middle Ages, more particularly at the time of the 
foundation of Waverley, and for long afterwards, the 
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opinion was common that the seclusion and austerities 
of the cloister were a safer road to heaven than a life 
spent in the active duties of the world, but exposed to 
its temptations. 

There is an amusing anecdote of a noble Cistercian, 
Waltheof, abbot of Melrose, which illustrates that 
persuasion. Before he embraced the monastic pro- 
fession (which he did about the time when Waverlej 
was founded), he happened to fall in love with a 
beautiful young lady at the court of his step-father, 
David, king of Scotland, who felt an equally tender 
passion for him. Unconscious at first of the state of 
his affections, some expressions used by her on pre- 
senting him with a ring, and the remarks of others on 
seeing him wear it, awakened him to a sense of what 
he considered to be his danger, and his resolution 
was taken to withdraw at once from the world. He 
first became a canon regular, from which profession 
he might have been promoted to the highest offices of 
the Church, but he preferred to retire into a Cistercian 
convent, and ere long became reconciled to the insipid 
food, coarse garments, manual labour, and long fasts 
of the Order. He afterwards became abbot of Mel- 
rose, and after his death was honoured as a saint. 

Such were the inhabitants of "Waverley, and 
although the remains of the abbey, even with its 

H 
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fine back-woods and (in the pleasant s[»ing-time) 
flowery May, cannot bear comparison with the stately 
piles of the north, yet a stroll about the ruins are 
very charming; and as one sits by the little ri?^ 
" Wey," which glides between its shaded banks about 
the abbey, it is pleasant to believe the white-robed 
monks> whose figures were once reflected here, lived a 
life worthy the odour of their sanctity, and found, 
apart from all the ambition of the cloak and cowl, 
compensation in tranquillity of spirit for the loss of 
the world's vanities and pleasures. Pountains, Bic- 
vaul% Byland, and Eumess in the north, Eeaulieu, 
Netley, Tintem, and Waverley in the fairer south, 
were all well calculated, from the loveliness of their 
positions, to induce the Cistercians to find their ser- 
mons in stones, with good in everything — or in the 
language of St. Bernard, their illustrious second 
founder, — 

" Believing you will find more lessons in the woods 
than in books, trees and stones will teach you what 
you cannot learn from masters.'' 

The ruins of "Waverley present the appearance of 
two churches; and the old Chronicles state that in 
1203 the monks began a new church, but they were 
^o slow in the erection, that its dedication did not 
take place till 1278 ; both the churches have a light 
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iron rail placed round tbem, and tbe pavement and 
pillars of one are very perfect, while the great 
beauty of the other is the condition of its oriel 
window. 

The prior's house is the next principal ruin, below 
which we cannot help thinking some rare Bosalia or 
Malyoisie might at some time have found a place ; for 
though we hear of the sackcloth and sanctity of these 
old times, the scandal of the day comes to us with 
the voice of old tradition, and we fear that the Friar 
of Orders Q-ray was not always exempt from a natural 
love of the flesh-pots of old England, nor, despite his 
discipline, always proof against the allurements of old 
sack wine and a warden pie, — for though down in the 
valleys he took his way, the blackberry, haw, and hip, 
formed not alone, we fear, his favourite refreshment. 

Waverley, among its other good things, possessed 
an excellent garden, as it well might do from its 
sheltered position, and the fair streams which flow 
around the abbey ruins; beautiful, too, are the 
hanging-woods of Moor Park, which are the setting, 
as it were, of this bright picture, while the Italian- 
like villa and gardens of Mr. Nicholson, the owner of 
the property, contrasts pleasantly with the old gray 
ruins, the harmonizing tone being a rustic and 
ancient bridge which spans the "Wey,** and leads, 
H 2 
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by a private pathway, from the modem house to the 
historic abbey. 

As we cross to the object of our interest, the 
pleasant meadow, the flowery shrubs, the old ivy-clad 
ruins themselves so attract the eye, that minor points 
can scarce be noticed ; but as one returns, meditating 
on the calm lives or the peaceful endings of those 
who read and thought, prayed and studied, in this 
sweet retirement, an open stone coffin arrests our 
step, sunken as it is in the flowery grass, and cut as 
if it were a mummy mould ; reminding us of those 
wooden ones common to old Egypt. Nicholas, bishop 
of this see, we know was interred here, his head being 
deposited at Winchester; but whether this coffin 
held the prelate, deponent sayeth not. The pre- 
decessor of Nicholas had a diflerent fancy ; for we 
are told, that choosing "Winchester for his bodilj 
resting-place, "Waverley held his heart. The head of 
one bishop, and the heart of another, ought to have 
equalized the supposed character for sanctity of these 
religious houses, but the prelates of Winchester seem 
always to have had a most fatherly regard for Waverley, 
which nestled under the protection of their baronial 
fortress of Eamham, while kings and nobles were its 
benefactors. 

In the reign of Sichard I. there were 70 monks 
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belonging to this great monastery, and 120 lay bro- 
thers; and we are told that about 20 plough-teams 
"were constantly at work on the abbey lands. 

The "Waverley monks enjoyed the ordinary privi- 
leges of their favoured class, being exempt from all 
subsidies and exactions ; and when King John thought 
the abbey wealth might aid him conveniently on hia 
Irish expedition, and cowled prudence refused the 
loan, the king, without much respect for bell, book, 
and candle, seized the monastic property, and so 
scared the fraternity, that the abbot secretly fled 
by night, and the poor monks were dispersed over 
all England. Young Henry the Third, however, 
honoured Waverley, and restored its religious repu- 
tation, being in 1225 admitted a lay-brother in their 
chapter-house. 

Few things can prove the spiritual and arrogant 
pride of this class, more than the conduct of these 
monks of "Waverley, in claiming their right of sanc- 
tuary in defiance of all the law of the land, and the 
demands of social justice; for it seems that, in 
1240, a Crispin in their employment committed 
murder, and was arrested within the precincts of the 
abbey. 

On this, the monks compelled the officers of justice 
not only to restore the captive shoemaker, but to ask 
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pardon of God and the monks at their convent-gate^ 
and to be publiclf whipped, with that good grace 
which becomes men anxious to express their repent- 
linoe for gross wickedness. 

The convent property in 1636 was rated at £196 
ISe. ll^d.f which we should not think much o^ did 
we not remember the value of monej in those daj^, 
and how much of this world's goods even a groait 
could purchase. 

We fear hy this time that the reader is iired of 
"Waverley ; if so, he laust for ever after think o£ the 
old gray ruins pictorially only, and leave kings aai 
dates out of the question altogether. It will take 
many oft-repeated walks to tire him in this case, and 
in company with a book, a pencil, or (all honour to 
the trout) a line, the lounger from the camp at 
Aldershot may remember the strollings about the 
ruins of Waverley as one of his pleasantest refresh- 
ments there. 

It were best to be on foot« too, for a somewhat 
steep ascent leads towards the railway-station on 
return to Pamham ; and if the other pleasant way is 
sought round by Moor Pwk into the Guildford road, 
and back by the shaded path to Bourne Mills, the 
ancient portress of an impeding gate is disposed 
very pertinaciously to deny the pilgrim's right to 
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pass, though he plead neyer so strongly the prece- 
dent of Staff and Cockle-shell; certes, the white- 
haired dame is no holy fmr, to respect such claim, 
but querulously demands whether you «re that 
worldly thing, a visitor to Moor Park, and failing 
affirmation, the gate is dosed as firmly as it were 
heaven's gate against 'the first weak offering of the 
PerL 

The old gate-keeper is frequently a being higUy 
chaiacteristie of locality, and occasionally worthy 
enough the half-hour's leisure of tiie traveller. A 
pleasant anecdote of artist-history may often thus be 
gained in the byways of life, and many a mighty 
man, quitting haughty etiquette with a London 
equipage, and donning the better part of humanity 
as he stroUs along a green pathway, originates a 
cheering memory in the old gate-keeper, who, as he 
prattles of green fields, forgets not the greeting of 
the kindly voice of one to him a mere traveller, 
although to others, perhaps, he forms the beacon-light 
of an admiring age. 

Occasionally the gate-keeper himself is a humorist, 
sometimes a misanthrope. At times, dotage making 
him a mechanism of mere habit, the old creature 
performs his duty as in childish years, when he doffed 
his cap in hopes of a looked-for halfpenny ; altogether 
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forgetting how great has been the lapse of inter- 
mediate years. 

Artists will remember a case of this kind at Betts-e- 
Coed, where an old creature of some ninety summers 
beseeches the traveller in moving terms for some 
small dole. " Pray, sir ; pray, sir ; I'm a poor, misera- 
ble orphan, your honour, with neither father nor 
mother!" An appeal which, for its simplicity, is 
seldom resisted ; never we fancy by the kind heart of 
the passing painter, to .whom Betts-e-Coed and all 
about it, aged crone and pleasant hostel, lies ever as 
in a dream of sunny youth, when — 

'' For them there was an eloquent voice in all — 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun. 
The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds — 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun. 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening goes, — 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in. 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind." 

Sweet words ! full of the quiet spirit of the woods, 
and picturing most faithfully such scenes as those in 
which of old the meditative man, as the poet and 
painter now with us, loved to dwell, strengthening, or 
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seeking to strengthen, bis highest thoughts and 
noblest aspirations ; a spirit in which many a peni- 
tent, " worn and hard beset with sorrow," has sought 
these shades of "Waverley, for rest and refreshment to 
his spirit; and although man's heart may throb as 
angrilj, and his passions bum as fiercely, in the 
cloisters of an abbey as on the benches of St. Stephen, 
still, despite the austerities of ancient piety and the 
mistakes of monkish discipline, the gentlest virtues 
may have found place beneath a cowl and cassock, 
and the wisdom that governs kingdoms may have 
been learnt (as it was said to have been, beside the 
fount of Egeria) near the shadowed waters of fair 
"Waverley. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POETS AND DIVINES. 

" The pleasant books, that ailently among 
Our household treasures, take fftmilisr places.^ 

It may be « quaint <)onoeit of mme, but I know 
notHing pleasanter, when one really can find oiifc euch 
flQ old town as Famham, than to abstract oneielf 
from the present, its bustlings, railways, &8hioii8, 
gossipings, with modem impertinences generally, 
and to people it altogether with the personages of a 
past age. The old times, though by no means deserv- 
ing the title of good in every sense, had a certain 
repose about them, eminently refreshing to the 
imagination; men thought more, and acted less; 
women of condition were more stately in demeanour, 
richer in the articles of costume ; thought was more 
original ; the aspect of life more picturesque ; nature 
more unaffectedly sought for poetic suggestions ; and 
what men felt, they expressed more quaintly. 

We are now becoming too civilized for the picturesque 
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And the poetical, — twin graces worshipped in the 
semi-barbarous condition of man. Fre-Ea&ellitism, 
with its exact delineations of dandelion vegetation, 
attacks the imaginati7e in one art ; Lays, in honour of 
machinery, supply the place of noble lyrics in another ; 
while, if we take pot heed, the wide-awakes at Dun- 
staple may so supersede the iez, that even the bazaars 
of Cairo and Stamboul will have on air so like the 
Btrand, Uiat to atay at home will at once save oiir 
purse,, and i^are us very vexatious monotony. 

Now, there is no doubt that men and womea have 
imaginative faculties, yearniBg hr the poetic, or whut 
you will; and so, while in the East we have all ihoste 
wild, and o£ben most beaut^ol legends and tradibioos 
of the heroic Acts, i^e rude justice, and ike oonquerors, 
with ai^butes whieh made i^m as demi-gods among 
the people ; eo with us, in our sea-girt isle, superstition 
came with her startling, fear-inspiring whispers, and 
peeked heaths and moors, dosed diambers and £Eiiry 
jings, with all their poetry, fanciful or weird. And 
•now — how is it i* The iron arms of science clasp ns 
round; the practical has become our task-master, 
and every energy springs to the summons. Nature's 
faculties, however, still demand their compensation, 
therefore we have table-turning and clairvoyance, con- 
versations with the dead (would they had been those 
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alone of Walter Savage Landor) ; and the imagina- 
tion once again is fed ; the marvellous is necessarily 
its aliment, and the unknown, the great, the terrible, 
stimulate its powers. 

I have gone all this way round to try and prove a 
crotchet of mine, which crotchet is neither more nor less 
than a belief in the existence of that certain balance 
and proportion in things which will ever be seeking 
to assert itself; and therefore, whether in morals, 
national characteristics, costumes, or other similar 
matters, the moment that nature is too tightly curbed 
or compressed in one way, it will find its own com- 
pensation in another ; and this compensation may 
show itself in deformity — indeed, commonly does. 

Lays of machinery, table-turning, and so on, are 
evidently deformities of this kind, and indeed, by 
reason of their dulness and folly, are so nauseating 
at times, that we should be all at once out of humour 
with human nature, its method and its madness, did 
we not from time to time go out a Maying with the 
old interpreters of nature, and draw from the pure 
founts of poesy its spirit-refreshing influences. 

I think I have now explained why it was that 
nothing seemed to me pleasanter in the early morn- 
ing than to wander about the fine old park at Fam- 
ham, and as the eastern sun lighted up the tower and 
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walla of Henry de Blois' castellated fortress, to image 
back the times when Wither and Carew wrote 
sweet verses there, when Denham, like one of the 
" chaguns " of Eajpootana, sought to wed historic 
fact with immortal verse, and Toplady, with the 
Christian's hope gleaming brighter and brighter on 
his way, sought to make his star of faith the beacon- 
light to all. 

George Wither, so well known for the exquisite 
sweetness of his poetry, was a native of Hampshire, 
but passed much of his early life in Surrey, and was 
CromweH's Major- Q-eneral for the county. Wither 
was a most unhappy man, the victim of his own per- 
turbed spirit, and of the times in which he lived. As 
a supporter of the Parliament, on the Restoration, he 
was in imminent danger, not only of estate but life ; 
and although saved by rather quaint means, at the 
intercession of Sir John Denham, he still wooed the 
Muse, in anxiety and darkness, within the walls, 
sometimes of the Tower and anon of Newgate. The 
sun of his poetic glory had then, however, waned. 
The character of the man itself had changed ; he had 
become a political partisan, and the spirit of poetry 
was paralyzed by the rude collision. Sad was the 
change, for how passing sweet was that spirit in early 
years, — how delicate, how tender ! What a charming 
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portrait, for instance, of pure and innocent girlhood 
rises to the eye, as we read that stanza of " The 
Stedfast Shepherd." 

'' I have elsewhere vow'd a do tie ; 
Turn away thy tempting eye ; 
Show me not a painted beaotie. 
These impostures I defie : 
My spirit lothes 
Where gaudy clothes 
And feigned othes may love obtaine ; 
I love her so, 
Whose looke sweares No; 
That all your labours will be vaine." 

The prudence, too, of becoming philosophically 
indifierent to that which cannot come home in its 
blessing to ourselves is charmingly rendered in " The 
Shepherd's Eesolution." 

** Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Dye, because a woman's faire? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care. 

Because another*s rosie are ? 
Be she fairer than the day. 
Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me. 
What care I how £ftire she be ?" 

Thomas Carew, though supposed to have been bom 
in Gloucestershire, was a frequent visitor at the 
castle of Famham, and it is very probable that some 
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of his singular masques may have been played there. 
Carew was a travelled man, — at least saw so much of 
the world as rendered him a sort of marvel in those 
days, when to go from Eamham to London to con- 
verse with what, in the style of the time, were called 
" the ingenious men " of the metropolis, was a little 
more serious than starting from the London Bridge 
Bailway for Scutari. Carew's verse was elegant, 
harmonious, and polished, but the license of his early 
years seems to have so filled him with remorse, that, 
though the wits of the day were his most loving 
friends, he became in advanced life, though a better, 
certainly a sadder man. Charles I. commanded his 
most celebrated work, " The Coelom Britannicum," and 
a strange sort of OUa Podrida it must have been ; 
something very like the ambassador's ball at Con- 
stantinople, where Greeks, Turks, Perotes, French, 
Italians, English, and now we suppose Bussians, have 
their exits and their entrances, each playing his own 
peculiar antic — and odd antics enough some of them 
are ! — ^yet, when we think of Carew's masque, written 
in prose and rhyme, b^glnning with the Pagan gods, 
introducing Druids, rivers, and kingdoms, and ending 
with religion and a whole host of Virtues, the ambas- 
sador's ball almost fades beside the comparison ; and 
for " the host of Virtues," we are afraid we can only 
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look to the attachees, and that in their own self- 
estimate, hien entendu. The time of Charles was not 
a happy one for poets ; there was too much royalty 
in it; nature was not honoured as she deserved; 
ennobling themes gave place to that species of love 
which only affords material for the sonneteer; so 
that, to rise above, what Pope calls " the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease" (and everybody 
knows what hard reading that style is), it required 
the delicacy and high polish of such a writer as 
Thomas Carew. There is perhaps nothing sweeter in 
his works than the little poem of three stanzas, 
known as ''Disdain Betumed;" and as the reader 
may not be able to turn to it, the two first verses will 
perhaps be welcome — 

" He that loves a rosie cheek. 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fnel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay. 
So his flames must waste away. 

" But, a smooth and stedfast mind. 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes." 

This sonnet was perhaps eminently in the style of 
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the times, but of a character superior to that of 
Carew's ordinary manner are his lines to the countess 
of Anglesea, — 

** Within this curious palace dwelt a soul, 
Grave lustre to each part, and to the whole ; 
This drest his face in courteous smiles, and so 
From comely gestures sweeter manners flow. 
This courage joyned to strength ; so the hand, bent, 
Was valor^s ; opened, bounty's instrument ; 
Which did the scale and sword of justice hold. 
Knew how to brandish steel, and scatter gold.'* 

The next great name that interests us in connec- 
tion with the castle of Famham is that of Sir John 
Denham, erst its governor. In his youth the author 
of " Cooper's Hill " was sadly given to gambling, 
though, happily, many redeeming virtues blotted out 
the sin. 

What the poets laureate of our day would think 
of the judgment of King Charles, called forth by 
Denham's verse, is doubtful ; but the royal opinion 
was, that when men were young and had nothing 
better to do, it was all very well to vent the over- 
flowings of their fancy in that way, but that ** when 
they were thought fit for more serious employments, 
if they still persisted in that course, it would look as 
if they minded not the way to any better." Denham 
was an unhappy man, and yet desired the reputation 
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of being " a merry fellow," a condition of things 
tolerably certain to produce very mournful results. 
His marriage was unfortunate, as may be fully seen 
in the " Count de Grammont's Memoirs," and he was 
also attacked by lunacy. As a poet, Denham seems 
to deserve consideration both for his correct por- 
traiture of landscape scenery, and for the improve- 
ment of our numbers and versification. Dr. Johnson 
says of him, '^ He is one of the writers that improved 
our taste, and advanced our language, and whom we 
ought therefore to read with gratitude; though, 
having done much, he left much to do." 

There may be much strength and dignity in the 
versification of Sir John Denham, but there is little 
to quote, and every now and then a harshness abso- 
lutely painful, as, for instance, in his poem on chess 
in the first line ; he says, — 

''A tablet stood of that abstersive tree." 

Now, I appeal ; who could possibly proceed after 
such a word as that! It reminds one of the stu- 
pendous efforts after the sublime, mysterious, and 
unimaginable, that some verse-smitten unfortunates 
make, to whose unpublished volumes we are entreated 
to become subscribers by a mutual friend, and 
which we, of course, never think of opening. I re- 
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collect a case in point, of which the lines, describing 
a storm in the tropics, began with, — 

" O inigbty monsoon, 
Comest^hoa from the san or the moou ?" 

An astronomical query so difficult to solve, that the 
book is with us, in all its freshness, the leares still 
uncut. 

To turn from the poets of nature, who gathered 
much of their enthusiasm from the fair scenes which 
surround the park at Farnham, to one who, pure in 
life, sought the highest and noblest theme for inspi- 
ration, — who rested not in nature, but turned from 
nature unto nature's God, we must notice the 
Eev. George Augustus Toplady, born at Farnham, 
and a zealous defender of the opinions of Calvin. 
This great writer and divine possessed immense eru- 
dition, and great capabilities for metaphysic research ; 
but though, as a controversialist, he ably opposed 
Wesley, his Christian character was so marked by 
the sweet grace of humility, that he won all men to 
him. The object of Toplady was not to advance 
dogmas, or to support the interests of particular 
sects or churches. He looked higher than all this, 
even as his masters, the apostles, looked. He sought 
the glory and honour of his Maker, and loving all 
men as his brethren, with a man's heart beating 
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^itbin his bosom, and humbled more and more as he 
noted its weaknesses, its sinnings, and its sufferings, 
Toplady felt sympathy for the frailest being that 
trembled near him, and was willing to support and 
lead it onwards with words of kindness, sometimes 
tears of pity* Often, doubtless, the little chubby- 
faced children of Farnham (the ancestors of men now 
lying under the old trees on a sunny Sabbath) have 
looked eagerly into the gentle face of Toplady, who, 
suffering as he too often was (for frail was the casket 
that enclosed this gem), had doubtless ever a kind 
word for such little ones as his master blessed ; and 
they, like the children of the deserted village, may 
oft have plucked his gown, ■ 

" To share the good man's smile." 

Toplady died at his vicarage in Devonshire in 1778 ; 
but his beautiful prayers and meditations have been 
from time to time republished, and are as much valued 
among us as the works of Jeremy Taylor, being full 
of the purest piety, and the gentlest charity. Plea- 
sant is it to sit imder the wide-spreading tree, ending, 
as it were, the stately avenue which crosses the park 
from the walls of Farnham, and with eyes charmed 
by the flickering shadows of the verdure which clasps 
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the donjon* keep, to image the old days and the gallant 
company, wits, courtiers, poets, warriors, and statesmen 
whether of the times of Cromwell or the Charleses, 
that once gave it life and character. Sir John Den- 
ham is there with his hearty laugh, on the whole 
better liked perhaps than more serious "Wither, with 
his Eoundheads ; while Carew, weary of the dice, has 
even stolen out by the little postern-gate by moon- 
light, and stretched upon the grass, has now a daintier 
pastime. Surrounded by a cloud of little loves, he 
exercises poesy's prerogative, elevates the country 
maidens into beings of mould most delicate, and capti- 
vates the world by those charms with which his verse 
endows them. In sooth, we are in goodly company, 
but the spell is spoken ; a dog rushes to our knee, — 
we start, as if discovered in some guilty act; and truly 
such dreaming seems so, in these hard times ! Facing 
us is a tunic ; it belongs to the master of the dog, and 
for a moment we are with Cromwell again. But no ; 
ugly as the head-gear is, it is not that of the Puritans ; 
and looking again, now wide awake, we see it forms 
the summit of Lieut. Smith — Jones — or Eobinson, if 
the reader pleases, who has strolled over to Earnham 
this way from Cs&sar's Camp, and with whom we now 
return, chatting pleasantly on many topics as we go — 
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of the Queen's looks ; of last field day ; of the play ; 
of the concert; perhaps of that horrid creature 

F y with his white waistcoat and his studs, and 

of the absurdity it is in him to &ncy that be can sing ! 
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CHAPTER XII 

A DAY AT SELBOURNE. 
" But thou art fled. 



Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 

Of this phantasmal scene^ who have to thee 

Been purest ministers, who are, alas ! 

Now thou art not." 

Thb Spirit of Solitudb. 

I KKow nothing pleasanter than on a fine summer 
day, when the breeze is fresh, the trees rustling with 
cheering music, and the deep blue sky all broken up 
with grey and white clouds driving rapidly across it 
(with sunshine enough, however, to give promise of 
glorious weather), than to go a pilgrimage. To have 
read up well the history of a life, and that life one of 
a great and good man, the better if he have been a 
worshipper of nature, painter, poet, or naturalist, as 
the case may be, and then go forth to his haunts, 
with a single friend, who appreciates him as we do ; 
or failing that, with our own memoiy for sole 
company. 

I remember a charming pilgrimage of this sort that 
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I made a short time since to Ovingham, on the Carlisle 
Railway, the birthplace of old Bewick, of bird and 
woodcut memory ; and how pleasant it was, after 
passing the ferry, to trace the old stiles and pictur- 
esque " bits," as artists call them, which the rustic lover 
of nature sought so earnestly to portray. We had 
long loved the book, and have a rare copy of it ; and 
its vignettes were so familiar, that we recognized the 
originals at a glance, and returning to Newcastle, felt 
we had known more of old Bewick in that day's wan- 
dering, than if we had had the portrait then engraving 
of him hanging in our library for years. So also it was 
with the Y^ierable Bede and his birth-place^ Jarrow, 
of the same neighbourhood, on the banks of the 
Tyne ; though the Yenerable Bede is almost too re* 
mote and stately a person to make a great deal of* 
Moreover, he is associated rather over-much with the 
crypts of cathedrals and parchment MS. ; so that, affcer 
a few minutes rest in his '^ old arm-chair," one rushes 
gladly out into the sunshine again, rather irreverently 
telling a jest spoken by a living wit, who, when sud** 
denly asked at dessert who " Mother of Pearl was," 
replied that he didn't know, unless she was the wife 
of the Venerable Bede — a sorry joke in repetition 
perhaps, but one which, as old Matthews used to say, 
'* made a great laugh at the time." 
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It was on a delightfully breezy day this autumn, — 
and as I intend my book to live, I may as well say 
that I speak of 1856, — that we departed from Famham 
in search of White's Selboume. The Selbourne of 
dear old Grilbert White, the playful-mannered, kind- 
hearted, simple-minded naturalist, priest, and scholar ; 
and I took his book with ine — that edited by Sir 
William Jardine, with engravings by Mr. Pearson, 
for the great accuracy of which, as affects the local 
features, I am happy to be enabled to afford the fullest 
testimony. 

The point for which we made was Alton, a clean, 
pretty little town, famous for ales and Quakers — an 
odd conjunction ; but so it is. And the Society of 
Friends held a meeting there that identical day, so 
that whatever road one turned down, there they were, 
a shining crowd, with their bright kind faces and 
spotless purity of raiment, not to mention the dear 
little bonnets, like so many dead leaves, tied down into 
the shape of miniature coal-skuttles ; yet so sensible- 
looking withal, in the hot sun, that one felt the Art 
Union of Milliners, if there be such a society, must 
recognize at once the superiority of the original form 
of the domestic skuttle to that of the oyster-shell. 

But this is not Selboume ; and truly we feel now, 
much as we did at Alton, the immense difficulty of 
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getting there. The distance was nearly seven miles, 
a trial even for the decidedly peripatetic, and there 
was neither coach, omnibus, nor fly. Twenty minutes 
had brought us from Eamham. That was well, but 
how to get on ? An insinuating driver of a return 
vehicle on his way to Petersfield, offered to take us 
on the most tempting terms ; but our good fortune 
prevented our being led away, or there we might 
have been left, at dear, quiet little Selboume, for no 
one could tell how long, forgotten by our Mends, or 
advertised for in the Times, while we, unknowing, 
could make no sign. 

Hearing divers inquiries on the matter, a little girl 
came to the rescue, and directed our attention to a 
small emporium of rags, bones, and " willow pattern,** 
before ^^ho^e facade stood, leant, and otherwise reposed, 
a very pantechniccm of old vehicles. Through this 
labyrinth of domestic appliances we made our way, 
and found that with perseverance a kitchen might be 
attained, rendered goodly by the presence of a very 
old woman, a very young child, and a very small cat ; 
onions seemed the chief ornament of the apartment, 
and the chairs were remarkable for being all firame- 
work, and the elderly lady was lifting them about, by 
putting her arm through what was intended to be the 
seats. 
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After some time the object was attained ; a very 
high chaise and a very low pony came into conjunc- 
tion for our benefit, and the owner of the willow 
pattern store, whose '^ missus " was hopping, agreed 
for a consideration to transport us to Selbourne, and 
we set forth, with dirers misgivings as to how we 
should hold together over the ruts and stones in 
store for us ; seated as we were on the loose bench of 
that very high chaise, and entirely at the mercy of 
that very low pony, whose characteristic it seemed 
to be, to rush down all the hills, and carry the wheels 
well over the banks at every turning. 

We passed on the road a garden filled with horse- 
radish, which Jehu thought not very satisfactory pro- 
duce in a place where, as he remarked, " they manages 
to eat their beef without sich nonsense as that ;" but 
the blackberries he spoke of with the respect engen- 
dered by early tastes, and certainly they were, in size, 
colour, and flavour, the finest we ever could have 
believed in. After a delightful ride, despite the 
peculiarities of our little quadruped, Selbourne peeped 
upon our delighted sight. How pretty it is, nestled 
down there in that secluded nook, with nothing to tell 
of its whereabouts among the dark hanging woods, but 
the square-towered church and the shining white 
parsonage ! Down we wound over the little bridge, 
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and round to the " Plestor," as White tells ns was 
called the square before the church, where his cele« 
brated Wych elm grew ; and there at the post-ofl&ce 
we dismounted, feeling that we had arrived at the 
immediate shrine of our desired pilgrimage. A fine 
tree surrounded by a seat still invites the old man 
and the little child to linger here, while a house on 
the right hand side has an interest, as having belonged 
to Farmer Hale, one of the last friends of Gilbert 
White, and who, to the time of his own death, which 
happened on the 14th of February last, at the age of 
seventy-seven, loved to talk of the great naturalist, 
and to dwell on all his kindly acts. 

On entering the churchyard, a most delicious feeling 
of repose seemed to possess the spirit, and as one 
rested beneath the magnificent chestnut-tree, and 
looked around upon the fine woods, on the hedges 
garlanded with wild convolvulus, on the beautifully 
undulating path leading to the old priory, and listened 
to the voices of innumerable birds, it was easy to feel 
what were the charms which attached such a spirit as 
that of old Gilbert White's to this sequestered spot 
of earth, and led him to forsake all honour, all dis-* 
tinction, all worldly society, thus to dwell, seeking 
alone to be one among the many interpreters of his 
Maker's glorious works. 
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We begged the keys, and strolled into the church, 
leaving the porch-doors open, that so the sunbeams 
might follow us in, which they did, making quite a 
glory upon the old pavement. And here, I cannot 
but say how I wish it was oftener so, and that on 
week-days as on Sundays, our old church-doors were 
open, and the sunbeams enticed therein, to lure 
old and young to enter, and feel the warmth, and see 
the brightness, and be comforted thereby; thinking a 
little too of such as have passed away, and yet of 
those not sadly ; hoping themselves to be chimed to 
the grave by that pleasant thing, the music of a good 
conscience, as old Jeremy Taylor hath it ; but we are 
wandering, and must say a word or two of this par- 
ticular church, into which our hand let the sunbeams 
stray, bearing with them as they did the sweet odour 
of a thousand blossoms. 

Nothing can be simpler than the interior of the 
old church with its short, heavy Saxon pillars ; yet 
there is a curious old picture with wings in an oak 
frame, representing the adoration of the Magi ; it is 
inscribed as " The gift of Benjamin "White to the 
church of Selboume, 1793." On the right of the 
commimion-table is the marble slab to the memory of 
Gilbert White, removed into the chancel in 1810, 
and described in Sir William Jardine's book. There 
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is also a monument of some interest, as that of 
Benjamin White of London, bookseller, bom 1754 ; 
spoken of as " a man of great general information, 
and in their researches much consulted by the literary- 
men of his day." Then follow other names of " the 
immediate ancestors of the Whites of Selbourne, 
according to the testimony of Anthony A. Wood 
(MS., p. iv., fol. 155), sprung from the family of 
White of South Wamborough, in this county." 

The seats in the church are new, but here and 
there old bits of carved, worm-eaten wood appear, 
very suggestive of King Henry VII. and his times. 
We confess we wish there had been an old organ 
with some quaint carvings about it, though, of course, 
all Selbourne are duly grateful to their vicar, ]Mr. 
Cobbold, for the donation of the one they have, but 
it certainly is neither ornamental, nor in tone with 
the character of the church. 

On leaving the pretty enclosure of the old place, 
which Longfellow calls " God's acre," a house imme- 
diately opposite the " Plestor " suggests itself as the 
residence of the Naturalist ; but we find that it is 
only the gardener's, the fine ivy-covered house, with 
the old windows in the roof, being, in fact, the object 
of the visitor's interest. Having been told that Mr. 
Bell the dentist, the present proprietor of old Gilbert 
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White's house, most obligingly recognized the rights 
of pilgrims, I ventured, on the strength of my staff 
and cockle-shell, to crave admission, which was imme- 
diately and pleasantly afforded by a cheerful-looking 
housekeeper, cheerful as if from sympathy with the 
shrine, rather than the anticipated douceur. As I 
entered the hall, and laid my card on the old fine- 
carved oak table, an article of furniture quite in keep- 
ing with the place, voices struck upon my ear ; and 
fearing that my visit would be intrusive, I was about 
to offer some apology, when the cheerful-faced house- 
keeper assured me it was only the great nephew of 
old Gilbert White chatting to a friend; a pleasant 
incident, which made one feel at home, as it were, at 
once. 

From the hall, where stands a fine bust of one 
of Grilbert White's correspondents, the celebrated 
" Eay," we walked into the old parlour, in which 
remains the book-case, made by the naturalist himself, 
and which has a singular weather-glass cut on the 
side. Over the door, in a frame, is the portrait of 
the hybrid pheasant, which Lord Hawell, from Holt, 
sent for Mr. White's verdict, and which was painted 
by Elmer, who is called by the naturalist, " the 
famous game-painter of Famham." It was probably 
a good portrait of the singular mule bird, which, 
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when stuffed, formed part of the coUection at Pet- 
worth; but for the painting, the Academy perhaps 
would, in the old days, have condemned the work of 
the Pamham artist to a very dark comer of that re- 
markable camera obscura, yclept the " octagon room." 
In proceeding from the hall to "White's favourite 
apartment, " the large parlour," as he calls it, we 
passed through a little corridor, on one side of which 
Mr. Bell has a well-arranged cabinet of curiosities, in 
which the housekeeper pointed out a mug of singular 
pottery, Egyptian possibly, that old Gilbert "White 
much valued in his time. The large parlour is no 
longer the quaint place in which Farmer Hale, as a 
boy, drank tea with the naturalist, only too proud, 
when permitted, to aid him in some little arrange- 
ment of bird, or insect, or flower, on happy sunny 
holidays, of which the old farmer loved to talk, with 
little children gathered round his knee ! The room is 
now an elegantly furnished modern drawing-room, 
and all that speaks of its old occupant are the fine 
views of his beloved "Hanger," as seen from the 
windows, with water-colour drawings, by some of our 
first masters, of his favourite haunts. On the out^r 
wall of the large parlour "White inserted a stone, 
which may be still read there, with the date 1777. 
Beyond this interesting room Mr. Bell has built a 
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library, but we did not enter it, the great parlour 
being our adytwm, as it were. 

After we had questioned, and chatted, and wan- 
dered about these pleasant old rooms, for a time we 
should have blushed for, had our object been a less 
worthy one ; the cheerful housekeeper, growing more 
cheerful as she saw the sympathy we felt for all her 
master had so worthily preserved, told us of the 
gardener, and what a store of knowledge he had of old 
"White and his place ; not that he had ever seen him, 
— of course he was too young for that, — but he had 
arranged the lawn, after its first condition of rubbish 
and disorder, left as it had been, uncared for, after 
White's death. He knew all about the old walls, 
and the trees, and the brick paths ; he was at dinner, 
but it did not matter ; she would fetch him on the 
instant, — and so she did. Now, calling a .man from 
hot beans and bacon, and the voices of his wife and 
child, to answer questions for the thousandth time, 
is trjing enough, but every one seemed kind and 
cheerful in the home of the old naturalist, so the 
half-dined gardener came smiling forth to us. The 
garden in which we stood was a very charming one. 
The smooth well-cut lawn, dotted with pretty flower- 
beds, fine trees skirting the terrace, and beyond the 
adjoining meadow, " the Hanger," or long hanging- 
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wood, SO often alluded to by White, in which he tells 
us he found the specimens of Cornua Ammonis, while 
cutting " the zigzag," or inclined path up the hill. 

The only singular-looking thiug in the garden was 
a very narrow brick-path, and this we found had its 
history, having been made by Gilbert "White's father, 
a man in very delicate health, who much dreaded the 
cold of the ground. When he came here, the 
gardener told me the place was sadly tangled and 
dirty, as if nor rake nor spade had had their way 
among the plum-shoots and weeds for forty years. 
The lawn was then much smaller than it is, having a 
few beds of common flowers with green paths between 
,them, and a kitchen-garden beyond it. The large 
meadow or park was some portion wheat, some hop 
ground, though I think Grilbert White, in his book, 
speaks of the way in which hops spoil, after flowering, 
the general aspect of the ground. Only a small por- 
tion of the old fruit-wall stands, which is covered 
with ivy, but under it, to the right of a little arbour, 
may be seen a stone inscribed " G-. W., 1761." 

The sycamore. White mentions as planted by his 
sister on the lawn, became rotten, fell away, and was 
removed, but the spot where it grew is marked by a 
curious garden-seat, of china, representing part of 
the etem of a tree, a common ornament I am told. 
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but surely one of eminently correct taste. How 
much more agreeable it seems to rest on such a seat, 
so naturally in keeping with the scene, than to be 
called upon to repose upon the back of a wooden 
alligator, or some such incongruous monster hideously 
formed out of a . distorted branch ! The terrace- 
lirte was kept as correctly as was possible it seems, 
and several of the trees about it have an interest, as 
living witnesses of incidents recorded in one of the 
most charming books that can adorn the library of a 
naturalist. The great oak is there, less by two 
branches, however, than it was in White's time, but 
measuring near the root twelve feet in circumference. 
The other oak, however, planted by himself, with the 
ash, no longer exist. "We have still, as compensation, 
the large spruce, although the Wych elm concealed 
all but its higher branches from our view. 

The sight of the Virginian juniper, with the sun- 
beams lighting it, as if to demand especial attention 
to its presence, reminded us of the pleasant account 
given by Gilbert White of the remarkable frost of 
1776, which he speaks of as " such rugged Siberian 
weather," when many of the narrow roads were filled 
above the tops of the hedges ; " through which the 
snow was driven into most romantic and grotesque 
shapes, so striking to the imagination as not to be 
o 2 
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Been without wonder and pleasure." At Selbourne, 
on the Slst January, just before sunrise, the cold 
was 32° below freezing point, and during the week 
even the poor hares, forgetting the timidity of their 
nature in one of necessity's strong demands, came 
into men's gardens, and there scraping away the 
snow, ate such green things as they could find. It 
was at this time that White speaks of his parlour cat 
becoming so electric, that had a person stroked her, 
and been properly insulated, the shock might have 
been given to a whole circle of people. 

To " the great credit" of the juniper, it stood firm 
and uninjured 'mid the general havoc ; like a man, 
who, strong in his conscientious integrity, remains 
unscathed, while the revolutions of his country hurry 
thousands to ruin around him. 

Among other wonders of Selbourne, "White men- 
tions a pair of hoopooes (upupa), who, in a certain 
summer, frequented a piece of ornamented ground 
near his garden, and ** used to march about in a 
stately manner," feeding in the walks. The inquiry 
after these unusual birds interested me, for I had 
fancied them almost unknown in England. Of all 
birds the hoopooe is the most shamelessly conceited. 
In Scinde they used to come in pairs every morning 
to the verandah of our Bungalow, and there erecting 
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tbeir little feather coronets, " march about," as White 
hath it, in the most stately, self-sufficient manner 
imaginable, turning their heads from side to side, as 
they made the most peacock-like attempts at song, 
though evidently believing themselves the while to be 
the Grisis and Marios of the groves. The exhibition 
was so eminently absurd, that we never failed to 
watch for our friends the hoopooes, and to their 
credit we never watched in vain; and being sin- 
gularly tame, as most of the tropical birds and lesser 
animals are, these hoopooes, in their conceit, seemed 
gratified at the attention they occasioned, mistaking 
our ridicule at their affected greatness, for admiration, 
no doubt, and so, singing, and strutting, and bur- 
lesquing matters majestic, more than ever. Refer- 
ring to India, suggests the fact of General Howe's 
having turned some German wild hog into the forests 
here, to the great terror of the neighbourhood, who 
rose and destroyed them; and with reason, being 
dangerous to men as well as crops, — 

'* For he killed the Patel of the place t'other day, 
That boar of Basah Boosa ;" 

as the great hog-hunting poet of India has it.* The 
head villager with his men here, we presume, shot 

* Tom Morris, as he was familiarly called, by the brethren 
of the " spear." 
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the animals; and indeed, riding hog, spear in rest, 
would be but tame sport in Merrie Englande. 

Timothy the Tortoise, as great « hero in his way as 
Cowper's hare, we especially inquired for, and found 
that his outer form was still in the possession of 
Mr. Bell. Nothing shows more, perhaps, the kindly, 
playful disposition of Gilbert "White, than the letter 
which, when lost, this same Timothy is .supposed iK> 
have addressed to him. 

We did not leave the great naturalist's house till 
we had seen the <room in which he l^d beeiU Jbtoi^i 
and died, and as * we sat for a while >ia the old 
chair, and looked out through the little latticed 
window on the scenes, which, from boyhood to old 
age, had exercised a charm so powerful on his ima- 
gination as to constrain him to refuse all advance- 
ment that would lead to separation from them, and 
the habits of his life — as we imagined him, the 
fellow of Oriel College, returning to his father's house 
with his heart welling forth with tenderness, towards 
all the objects of his boyish love, feeling to h^b, and 
tree, and flower, the sentiment as it were, that most 
men either altogether lose, or garner but as hear,t 
treasures, sacred to the memories of earliest friends, — 
we seemed, while considering the wise, innocent, 
simple life of this great man, naturalist and anti- 
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quarian, to view him almost as an apostle of nature, 
raised up by his Maker, that bo the great works df 
creation, by his hand interpreted, in part, might the 
more lead to man's reverence and worship. 

Our pilgrimage was made ; we walked up to Well 
Head, but the little Mi, and the pool, and the bourne 
were inconsiderable, while the pleasantest part of the 
affair was the stroll through the long, narrow, most 
rural village, with its thatched cottages covered with 
roses, and its little ragged pathway half-grown with 
sofb grasses. 

There are some pleasant walks, if one has time 
to make them, to Charne's Park, Homer Pond, 
Greatham, and other spots of great natural beauty. 
Good walkers, too, should choose between the zigzag 
or the Bostol, and enjoy the magnificent panoramic 
view afforded from the summit of the Hanger. It is 
difficult to tell the amount of vigour required, for an 
old man assured us the ascent took him an hour, 
while a little child laughingly said, " he could get up 
and down any day in ten minutes;" doubliB that 
time would be better perhaps, and then the pedes- 
trian would do well to follow our example, and at 
once place himself under the care of mine host of the 
" Queen's Arms," the view from whose state-room is 
alone worth a visit to White's Selbourne. 
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This charming room commands the bright meadow 
lands and richly wooded hills, leading to the Priory. 
This old place had great interest for White, who, in 
his " Antiquities," has entered very fully into its par- 
ticular history. At present " the Priory " is scarcely 
worth a visit, except for the beauty of the country 
through which the walk to it lies ; a stone coffin and 
a few encaustic tiles, which form the flooring of an 
old summer-house, being all that remains about the 
farm to remind the visitor of " Grurdon " and the 
Priory. 

There was a gay crimson and gold album lying by 
the window of the landscape drawing-room at the 
Queen's Arms, and while mine host with doubtful 
mind went forth to see if Selbourne could produce a 
cutlet, we turned the travellers' missal over, com- 
menting on the odd varieties of places from which pil- 
grims here appear together. There was " Mrs. Martin, 
Himalayas," followed by " Mr. Allison, May fair," 
the Antipodes as it were in conjunction ; Hindostan 
and Sweden had its votaries, while some lands had 
pelded up its poets too, and it would not be gracious 
to the laureates of the Queen's Arms, did we not 
nsert two poems among the rest of those, which, by 
their writers, have been deemed worthy of our host's 
album ; red and gold. 
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" Though White has painted thee with all the fire 
Which love of nature could alone inspire, 
Causing my great and constant wish to be 
That I might bend my steps to visit thee. 
Yet now, that chance has given those wishes play, 
I wander charmed through every devious way, 
Feeling, that neither what his pen supplies, 
Kor my own fancy paints, can realize 
Those endless changes in vale, wood, and plain, 
O'er which the pen and brush must toil in vain." 

O. S. R. 

Again : 

SBLBOITENE BY MOONLIGHT. 

" Queen of the summer eve ! thy tranquil ray 
Hath kindled night into a softer day, 
Thy liquid radiance over wood and bower 
Gives magic beauty to this quiet hour. 
Through the soft hues of warm bright evening closing. 
Nature is hush'd in silence, calm and sweet. 
While the tall forest trees, that pierce the sky. 
Are tipp*d with glory from the light on high, 
And all around, as crouching at our feet, 
The sleepy flow'rets are in dew reposing." 

"We presume that flowerets don't suffer from rheu- 
matism, but the very notion of " reposing in dew " 
was to us so alarming, that being decidedly tired, and 
evening creeping on apace, we thought it judicious to 
pay our " small account," and wrapping well up, trust 
to the little black pony to trot back with us, in time 
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for the seven o'clock train from Alton to Guildford, 
whicb, to the credit of that excellent little quadruped, 
he most efficiently did. Thus ended our visit to 
Selboume, a day passed so pleasantly, that the best 
wish I can offer the reader, be he poet, painter, 
naturalist, or summer stroller, is, that in following 
our steps he may reap as much refreshment and plea- 
sure as we did, on this dieering ftxcuwion, toihat most 
sweet spot of mother earth, 

" White's Selbouene.'* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

GUILDFORD THE SPRIGHTLY. 

'* My beartj friends. 
Ton take me in too dolorous a sense." 

Bhakespeabe. 

SoMB people Have no ftppreciation of tbe humorous. 
They can't help it ; hut fun is a thing impossible to 
them. Such people would never see the joke, nor 
indeed even the pleasantness, of Q^uildford, and might 
live and die believing it to be the dullest of all dull 
country towns. 

It often happens to us to £md that the most 
renowned merrie men are the dullest people in the 
world to strangers ; they require to be known to be 
laughed with, to have become sure as it were of sym- 
pathy ; and so we presume it is with towns, for their 
attractions are often of that special nature, that the 
mere casual dropper in, remains all in the dai^ 
about it. 

A friend of mine, one of those agreeable men of 
the best London society, and who was ever welcome 
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at the breakfast-table of the late Mr. Eogers, and 
had passed much of his early days with that brilliant 
galaxy of talent which formed the social orbit of Sir 
James Mackintosh, had occasion to travel north, and 
stopping at the inn of a little Scotch town, inquired 
what was to be done. " Aw," replied the bare-heeled 
serving damsel, "there's enough to be done. The 
kirk's open a' the morning, and in the evening ye 
can jist walk dune the street, and see Maister Mac- 
pherson's practiz'n." 

The most happy people, however, for appreciating 
the recreations of the smallest of their towns, are our 
continental neighbours. Most of us know what these 
consist of, and how diflficult it is, after having duly 
visited " Notre Dame des Choux Fleurs " (as I am apt 
to call the market-surrounded cathedral or church), to 
know what to do. The people themselves, however, 
regard matters very differently. I was, on my way to 
the Tyrol, unexpectedly detained at a small town not 
far from Basle, and said, walking up and down on the 
brick floor by the side of the dining-table, " Well, 
there is nothing to be seen here, I suppose ? " The 
waiter was in a passion directly, " Mon dieu, madame ! 
il y a beaucoup h voir ici." His enunciation became 
more rapid as he continued, "Tenez — il y a laCathedrale 
— bien; le March6 — le Mus^e — les Eues — les Bou- 
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tiques — et aprea tous le Cimetiere — ^voilct! madame, 
il y a assez de choses k voir." 

Of late, since the camp has been at Aldershot, the 
town we were wont to call, dull old Guildford, has been 
regarded as a gay place of pleasant resort ; and the 
little station of Ash Green quite blushes with the 
tunics on their way to merriment at Guildford. A 
new idea is always welcome, consequently the reader 
will be obliged to us for this. 

I was myself full of mistaken prejudices some time 
ago, and at a period of life when the very word 
"change" is synonymous with "joy," I believe I 
would much rather have worked an Ode to Virtue on a 
sampler, name and date included, than have had a 
holiday to Guildford ; and yet, as one of the various 
improvements w^rought by the camp at Aldershot, my 
original misguided opinions suffered correction, and 
had they been earlier influenced, the Ode to Virtue 
might have been lost for ever to posterity. 

The Surrey militia gave us all our first cheerful 
ideas of Guildford. They seemed so sorry when the 
time of parting came, and they brought away the 
goat with so much grateful glorification, as marking 
their sense, not only of that excellent quadruped's ear 
for music in appreciating the Surrey band, and abso- 
lutely leaving an untasted hedge lunch to follow it, 
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but of the kindness, hospitality, and good feeling of 
the Guildford people, during the sojourn of the 
regiment there. 

In the train, too, one always finds some resident 
at Guildford, who never wearies of its laudations. How 
healthy it is, how clean, what pleasant walks there 
are, and how many objects of interest — "il y a" — 
well, we won't go back to that story, but judge of 
Guildford for ourselves. Many of these kind people, 
too, in their love for the old town, half ofier to be its 
cicerones, and they evidently are glad, if by chance 
they encounter you on the railway platform on return, 
and hear you say, " What a nice old place the capital 
of Surrey is ! " 

My visit was made during the hopping season, and 
as half Guildford had joined the sport, and were 
coming back from Famham with the seats of the 
carriages laden with branches of hops, which are 
much esteemed for home decorations, despite their 
somewhat " Red Lion " suggestive odour, the conversa- 
tion was thus obliged to these vegetations for its 
subject, and " the White Hart," I was told, was the 
best hotel in the town. As far as civility, attention, 
and good old-fashioned rooms went, it is — but ! Now 
Shakespeare says there is much virtue in an " if;" we 
may add, there is also much misery in a ''but." 
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A lady we once knew abroad had obtained the sobri- 
quet of "Lady But," and this, because, in great 
courtesy of speech, she was wont to praise folks 
with some exaggeration and hyperbole, and then slip 
in the compensating " but," in a way to destroy, or 
cast ridicule upon the whole. Crinolines were not 
then the fashion as they are now for ladies' " dress 
improvers," as the milliners delicately term them ; 
and a young lady of my acquaintance never forgave 
the following remark : " Oh ! she really is a most 
charmvng person, so graceful, clever, lady-like, and 
amiable ; her society mttst be an acquisition anywhere ! 
— but, she does perhaps wear a leetle \ too rauch 
bustle ! " The hut in the present instance, however, 
had to do with bells, not bustles, and bells too with a 
single B, to wit, the bells of the Holy Trinity Church 
of the old town. 

Now it appears that on the face of the Town Hall 
there is a dial ; and that in the coaching times this 
" cherished ornament of the town," as the " Guildford 
Guide " calls it, was illuminated to cheer the outside 
passengers, and advise them of the supper hour, acting 
as a check no doubt on the tendency of Jehu, to 
abridge their fair allowance of time, wherein to enjoy 
the creature comforts of that truly old English meal. 

So soon aa the railway superseded the coach, how- 
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ever, the illumination was deemed useless, for although 
all Guildford does not retire to rest at eight o'clock, 
as the Stutgard and Ulm people do, yet nocturnal 
perambulation is not the characteristic of the place ; 
and as the useful was the object, the sum paid for 
illumination was merged, with addition, into the pur- 
chase of a ring of bells, which said bells do, with the 
prettiest tunes rung out in the gayest manner, 
"murder sleep** in all those who, with weary 
frames and excitable temperaments, seek rest at the 
White Hart. Dear me ! it was as bad, after a long 
day's rural peripatetics, as the song of the watchman 
at Basle, who not only warned the men of the hour, 
but the necessity there was for taking care of wives 
and daughters, maid-servants and fire, and that in a 
strain whose length is only rivalled by the admired 
ballad of " Chevy Chase.** 

The first point I made in my meanderings about 
Guildford was up Quarry-street, to St. Mary's Church, 
because I had been told of very singular frescoes 
there, which I had a mind to see. Of course, thanks 
to our good old Protestant custom of locking up 
churches during the week days, as if we feared that 
familiarity would breed contempt, it was made trouble- 
some to enter. Certainly, the habit of foreign travel 
induces one to like to see churches well ventilated by 
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the air of heaven, well warmed hj its sunbeams, nor 
do we think less reverence is felt on the Sabbath, 
because on all of the other six days men might in the 
sanctuary ask a blessing upon their daily toil. How- 
ever, in England it is otherwise ; damp and mildew 
are as the very odour of sanctity, and the holder of 
the church keys considers himself a person of no small 
responsibility. This dignitary was found in time, 
and after sadly disturbing numbers of ecclesiastical 
Muttons, ruminating, though not after the manner of 
Hervey, among the tombs, the interior of St. Mary's 
became patent to us. The church is very old, very 
cold, and very plain. It consists of two aisles and a 
chancel with chapels, one dedicated to St. John, the 
other to St, Mary. There are several windows, not 
one of which repeats the other, and the corbels are 
hideously grostesque, as becomes corbels of that anti- 
quity ; a time, when the church dealt in caricature. 
Persons enthusiastically rushing in laden with anti- 
quarian paper and heel bore, would be disappointed, 
inasmuch as some thirsty souls, when repairing the 
church, exchanged the " brasses " for fluid more com- 
monly found in conjunction with pewter; a great 
scandal to St. Mary's. Brochard the monk said, 
" God grant there be no fopperies in our church," 
and certes, there are none here. 
p 
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We went into the little chapel of St. John, now 
the vestry, to see the frescoes. I always hunt up 
frescoes ; they interest me, exactly as coins do numis- 
matists; they give data. I fancy that all men, in 
parallel conditions, worked out much the same notions, 
allowing for differences caused by climatic influences ; 
and it interests me to see how the fresco-painters of 
India, Egypt, Greece, and England differ, while occa- 
sionally I have found strong resemblances between 
them. The earlier the period, the more in general 
does the grotesque and horrible prevail, the impersona- 
tion of punishment and terror; the beautiful, was 
reserved for a much later and more refined character 
of art. These frescoes at St. Mary's are as horrible as 
any G-erman dreamer could possibly imagine, and yet 
are grotesquely comical withal. Martyrdom of various 
sorts are the ordinary subjects. There is also Satan 
weighing a poor soul in a balance ; and in another 
case with horns and a tail, tripping with the air of a 
satisfied complacent dancing-master, down towards 
the infemOy holding over his shoulders two cords, 
which encircle the necks of victims, who seem to 
follow him willingly, though an angel taps one of 
them wamingly on the shoulder. The largest group 
is the most curious. It is formed by a couple df 
medallions. On one is Herod with the daughter of 
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Herodias, and the centurion receiving his orders for 
the decapitation of the Baptist. The king and the 
lady smile, while the soldier, with smooth hair and 
humble mien, prepares to obey. The profile of this 
military worthy is in broad caricature, with a nose 
desperately retrousse, just such as we should find in 
Punch for his illustrations of Shakespeare. On the 
opposite medallion the king's order is obeyed; but 
the soldier is terrified at his own act, and while he 
holds the Baptist's head, his hair stands bolt upright, 
as from the effects of horror, and his tumed-up nose 
takes even a more alarming twist. 

There have been also some fresco paintings in the 
second chapel, but the amateur who began to chip off 
the plaster, found his eyes so much affected that he 
gave up the work. 

If any one wishes to talk grand about antiquarian 
researches among old castles, it would be judicious 
not to give Guildford as the locality. There is a donjon 
without a roof certainly, and I believe there is some 
history of it connected with Elfipid, and Godwin, and 
Harold, and Winchester, which the learned Dr. Dry- 
asdust could give us, but which, I am sorry to say, I 
am grossly ignorant upon. Of course some prince 
had his eyes put out here, and people were massacred 
for differing from other people, whether on religion or 
p 2 
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politics; and there was Boman brick and injustice 
everywhere and through all time, as long as the castle 
stood. Bui there is nothing new or peculiar in all 
that, for the Archaeological Society's reports are full 
of the same thing. Howerer, as the Oriental traveller, 
accustomed to the antiquities of thousands of years, 
treats as insignificant those of a few hundred, it may 
be proper to say to those who hold Norman barons in 
respect, that Messrs. Andrews and Lucy, the obliging 
and energetic booksellers of G-uildford, are preparing a 
* Guide,*' in which such matters will be duly considered, 
Guildford, built pleasantly upon the slope of a hill, 
is considered particularly healthy. And as healthy 
people aflfect peripatetics, the walks in the environs oi 
the town are much appreciated. The country is pecu- 
liarly beautiful, and the river "Wey, our old acquaint- 
ance at Famham, here takes a more imposing position. 
It is pleasant to engage a boat and row away to the 
foot of one of [the richly-wooded hills in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then clamber to the little chapel which 
crowns them, whether St. Martha's or St. Catherine's, 
remembering always to look back the while. This 
hint to all pedestrians I give upon authority, for on 
complaining to one of our greatest living artists, that 
after a long walk, sketch-book in hand, I could find 
nothing to draw, — a common case with amateurs, — his 
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answer was, "Ab! .but you didn't look back,** I 
bava looked back ever since, and tbe enjoyment of 
many a lovely landscape bas proved tbe reward of 
my teacbable spirit. Benjamin Franklin's advice 
was, " Stoop, stoop, young man, and you will avoid 
many bard knocks ; " we may say, " Look back, look 
back, traveller, on tbe ways of life, and tbou wilt 
gamer tbe memory of many most treasurable tbings." 
Any tolerable walker (and one wbo can't walk may 
arrive at tbe point by tbe Eed Hill train) sbould, 
wben tbe sun sbines on bim, make bis way to Sbal- 
ford. It is one of tbose places wbicb gladden tbe 
spirit to look on it ; tbe windings of tbe Wey are so 
pretty, witb tbe ricbly wooded uplands, tbe grassy 
slopes, and tbe little cburcb sbining tbrougb tbe sur- 
rounding trees. It's just tbat sort of place wbere 
people may wander, and return borne balf weary, yet 
full of smiles, to say, ** Ob, we've bad sucb a pleasant 
day;" and wben bere, it is well to go on to tbe 
Manor-bouse of Brabief, wbicb is close to tbe 
ruins of St. Catberine's Cbapel, and on tbe com- 
mencement of tbe " Hog's Back," tbe range of bills 
we sbould respect, as tbose, wbicb, running on to 
Fambam, bave to do witb some of tbe most beautiful 
views around Aldersbot. Tbere is sometbing of anti- 
quarianism, too, to be said about Brabief; but if tbe 
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visitor is bent on that sort of thing, be must go on to 
Cbilwortb station, and tbence to tbe little Tillage of 
Albuiy* The Manor-house is marvellously old, its 
records are to be found in Doomsday Book, and in it 
are some copies of rare Italian pictures, well calculated 
to give an excellent idea of the originals, without the 
trouble of taking the French steamer to Civita 
Vecchia, and being constrained when on board, to 
drink tea, with lemon-juice acting for milk. At 
Alburj, the milk, it may be observed, is delicious, 
and this is something after a summer evening's 
ramble. 

The tower of the church is the oldest they say in 
England, and once the houses were grouped round it ; 
a pleasant idea, as if the poor nestled for comfort, 
about their nursing motlier. On the other side 
of the little rivulet, a building, now the manorial 
laundry, recalls us from heaven to mammon, for 
Doomsday Book calls it the bank-note paper-mill of 
Albury Manor. 

The new church at Albury, with Mr. Pugin's carved 
oak screens, is full of interest, and very beautiful. All 
that was rare and valuable in the old building has 
been removed to it, and the painted glass, the 
armorial bearings, the quaint inscriptions, render tbe 
visit to it particularly interesting. 
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We have wandered from Guildford it is true, but 
not far, for a few minutes by rail will take us back 
again ; and as we walk up the clean street of tbe old 
town on our way home, or to such temporary home 
as he may have, who is for once content to find " his 
warmest welcome at an inn,*' we shall not complain 
of dulness, but, on the contrary, discover how much 
enjoyment lies in well-employed power of observation. 
So that in fact when people travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and complain that all is barren, it is fair 
to suppose that much of the barrenness is in their 
own spirit, which, wanting in internal resource, has 
no flowers wherewith to make life's path more gay. 
Activity of body, with intelligence of mind, seldom 
finds life or localities dull ; but lacking these, external 
excitement soon palls, and Berlin, Dresden, and Paris, 
after the first winter, might be found as tiresome as 
Guildford. I think it is Madame de Stael who says, 
that the monotony of the great world fatigues the 
spirit, while the monotony of retirement tranquillizes 
the soul. A great truth, and one that it would be 
well to remember by all who tread the byways of life ; 
and we are not sure, but that, with all its bustle 
of drums, bands, and red-coats, a day in the camp at 
Aldershot, would not be found far more tiresome, 
than one passed in the. most beautiful scenery and 
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healthful breezes, of the quiet, but surely not dull, old 
town of Guildford. 

And so we end our sketches of '' Aldershot and all 
about it ;'' for although nothing has been said of the 
colleges of Sandhurst nor of Blackwater, we have 
travelled around the environs of our subject, as much 
as it is fair to do, without utterly fatiguing ourselves^ 
or, we hope, tiring our reader. And in wishing him 
G-od speed, we can but add the hope that he may 
bring away from the camp of Aldershot, and from 
aU about it, thoughts' as pleasant as our own, and 
spirits, as much refreshed* 

Eeader, farewelL 
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'' It is one of the pleasantest things of this pleasant 
world, to feel how great is the hold upon the memory 
or imagination, of a witty saying, or a happy illustra- 
tion; thus, the moment the word "Appendix" has 
flowed away from the nib of one's gray goose-quill, 
up springs Mr. Justice Haliburton's quaint, trans- 
atlantic idea of an old woman's apologetic chirping. 
" She was so sorry she couldn't receive them as she 
could wish, and a whole volume more, and an appen- 
dix longer than that, and an index to it, where the 
paging was so jumbled you couldn't find nothin." 

A friend of ours, an originally-minded and conse- 
quently entertaining old maiden lady, was wont to 
call one of those circumstances, which Sydney Smith 
illustrates by the figure of a square peg in a round 
hole, as an " awkquiddity." Now, an Appendix seems 
to us an awkquiddity, — a sort of Paul Pry intrusion, 
when the reader hoped, and with reason, that the 
author was well gone, quite round the corner ; or it is 
like calling for old Kean, when he had once thoroughly 
died on Bosworth Pield, to receive the rapturous 
applause of an "overflowing house." However, as 
the reader has possibly been interested in the chapter 
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on the Cistercian abbey, with the monks of the olden 
time, who there inhabited, he will perhaps not alone 
sympathize in the author's present difficulty, but even 
rejoice that, however late, the additional gossip is 
given, which, on some summer holiday, may increase 
the pleasure of his stroll about the ruins of fair 
Waverley.* 

In the year 1245, Eleanor, countess of Pembroke, 
sister of Henry III., and wife of that handsome and 
winning earl of Leicester, Simon de Montfort, passed 
some months at Odiham Castle, a few miles from 
Waverley ; and while there the fair countess, with the 
earl and their sons, visited the abbey. This visit was 
made on Palm Sunday, and the anonymous annalist 
of Waverley (whose history was printed in a grim 
and portentous folio, known as " G-ule's Scriptores "), 
has recorded that this fair and highly-born dame was 
a sincerjB lover of their house, and that, by an indul- 
gence from the Pope, she came on this day to the 
abbey. On her entrance into the church, where at 
that moment Mass was being celebrated, it is said that 
** the Host " was supernaturally elevated ; and the 
monks very naturally believed, that this was a species 
of benediction bestowed on the pious votary by that 
Great Being, the love for whom had brought the 
countess hither. 

This Palm Sunday was a memorable day for 
Waverley, for the grace and beauty of woman was 

* The fiEicts which follow were communicated to the author 
too late for them to appear in the body of the work. 
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rarely seen among the order ; and, more than that, 
the fair wife of the winning earl not alone attended 
the scomer in the chapter-house, the procession and 
greater mass, the salutation of the cross, with other 
ceremonies, hut she bestowed in " MarJcs " a sum of 
four hundred pounds (a rich gift in those days), both 
for the benefit of the brethren, and to assist in the 
decoration of their church. 

Truly it was a bright day for the valley of Waverley 
when the retainers of the Lady Eleanor rested 
beneath its shades ! One fancies that even Nature 
must have rejoiced at the gladdening influence of 
woman's presence there ! that the rippling Wey must 
have broken into sunnier smiles, as it murmured to 
the blue heavens its welcome, and that the very blos- 
soms must have taken a gayer hue, as if to garland 
her approach. 

The abbot of "Waverley, with deep reverence and 
courtesy, is said to have waited on the Lady Eleanor 
at Odiham on the 25th of April, where she remained 
in calm retirement until the " leafy month of June," 
when, with a retinue of eighty-four horse, the countess 
— poor lady ! — fled, by way of Chichester, to Dover 
Castle. 

Surely this pious visit of the Countess Eleanor to 
"Waverley must have much aided to support her 
anxious, loving heart, while awaiting the news of that 
sad battle of Evesham, where her gallant husband 
fell ! Surely her thoughts reverted often to the high 
altar, and the abbey church, and the handsome forms 
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of her young sons, as they stood beside her tbere, and 
while, with the heroism of a Joan of Arc, the Lady 
Eleanor so bravely held the castle to which she had 
fled, her trembling woman's heart must, in prayer and 
trust, have leant upon that greater strength, which 
she believed to eminently bless the house of Waverley ; 
while the remembrance of the hanging woods of the 
old abbey often, we can well believe, replaced to her 
mind's eye the cold and restless sea, the murmur of 
whose roar may have seemed lost in those voices 
attuned to prayer and praise, which had mingled with 
the breezes of that most lovely valley ! 

But the earl had fallen ! and the countess, ere the 
summer leaves grew brown, left the white cliffs ,,of 
England, to seek shelter in that land which had ori- 
ginally given its monks to Waverley. 



THE END. 
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